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HAVEN. 


We learn from the reports made to the Tribune 
and other dailies, that the Agricultural lectures 
before the farmers and others assembled in New 
Haven are well sustained, and that there is a 
growing interest in the community to hear of 
their proceedings. We do not see how it could 
be otherwise. The present times are peculizr for 
the spirit of inquiry prevalent, and where there 
is so much talent and experience combined as 
there is in the corps of Lecturers who have spok- 
en and are to speak to those assembled to listen, 
that spirit must be highly gratified. It is also 
an augury of great good to the cause that ladies 
are daily in attendance, listening attentively to 
the lecturers, and deriving instruction in a science 
and art which lies at the foundation of all public 
as well as private prosperity. Our limits allow 
us to give but a brief abstract of the proceedings. 
Brief as they are, we trust our readers will glean 
something of practical utility from them which 
will aid them in their various agricultural labors, 
and point them to the source from which more 
can be obtained. We continue the account with 
an abstract of the proceedings of the 

Turrp Day. The lectures of the second day 
were closed by Mr. Eaton, who continued the 
subject of Vegetable Physiology, giving a full de- 
s:ription of the nature and structure of the seed, 
root, and stem of plants, the nature and growth 
of seeds, stracture of roots, and the general struc- 
ture and minute anatomy of plants. He eluci- 
dated the theory of the shape of trees as being 
governed by the terminal bud. 

When the bud at the end of the stem is strong- 
est, the shape of the tree is a pyramid, as in the 
case of the spruce and fir. Where there is no 
one strongest terminal bud, there is no principal 
trunk in the upper part of the tree, so that the 
tree is rounded at the top, as the elm. 

Dr. Fitch commenced the lectures of the third 
day by an interesting talk upon that little de- 
structive pest of fruits, the everlasting curculio. 
He very rightly stigmatized him as the most de- 
structive insect which we have in our country. 
The wheat midge has a natural enewy which may 
in time destroy it, but the curculio as fur as is 
hitherto known, has nothing of the kind to con- 
tend against. He has devoured fruits for a hun- 
dred years past, and but little has hitherto been 
found that can ward off his mischief. Indeed 
notwithstanding all the researches of naturalists 
and sharp-eyed gardeners, we do not yet know 
all his habits and modes of life. It was frst no- 
ticed in this country by Collinson, and by Bur- 
tram, near Philadelphia, in 1746, destroying the 
nectarines; then the plums weretaken. The doc- 
tor suys there are sixty different insects which 
prey upon the apple, twelve on the pear, sixteen 
on the peach, seventeen on the plum, and thirty 
on the grape, and the curculio seems tw be the 
greatest scourge of the whole. There is a mys- 
tery about his modes ot life. The doctor says: 

‘* Notwithstanding the volumes written upon it, 
we do not to this day know where the curculio 
lives and what it is dving for three-quarters of 
the year. It isa small brown and white beetle, 
which makes its appearance on plum trees when 
the young fruit is half grown. It cuts a crescent- 
shaped slit upon the side of the fruit, and drops 
an egg into the wound, from which egg a small 
white worm hatches, which burrows in the fruit, 
causing it to wilt and fall from the tree, where- 
upon the worm crawls into the ground to repose 
for two or three weeks during its pupa state. It 
comes out in the latter part of July a beetle, like 
the parent which six weeks before stung the fruit. 
This, which is correctly supposed to be the main 
and essential part of its history, Dr. Fitch judges 
to be quite the reverse; and he is convinced that 
if there were no fruit for the curculio to eat, it 
would still thrive to its entire satisfaction. 

The time when the curculio makes its appear- 
ance varies in different latitudes (we believe it is 
found in every latitude where the apple and plum 
grow,) according to the time of the blossoming of 
the trees. I¢ will then be found standing or slow- 
ly walking upon the trunk and limbs of the plum, 
cherry, apple, the wild thorn-apple, the butter- 
nut, and other trees. Those on the butternut 
are plamper than others. From this time on- 
ward, till cold weather returns, we find it active, 
and late in autumn it is to be seen on the flowers 
of the golden-rod as plentifully as at any time 
through the season. Like an epicure, it attacks 
only the choicest fruits. Its crescent-shaped in- 
cision is the signal of destruction, as was the 
crescent banner of the Moslem of uld. The slit 
made, one egg is deposited ; and but one slit is 
made ona fruit. The peach, plum, and apple, 
when stung, full; but the cherry and thorn-apple 
do not. They wiltand growon: This is because 
the larger fruit contains a great store of nutri. 
ment to last the insect through its life; while the 
smaller ones must grow on to keep renewing sub- 
stance as the insect wastes it away. It is a fact 
not generally koown, that apples are attacked by 
the plum curculio, yet so great are the losses of 
this particular fruit, that the lecturer gave it as 
his opinion that the poorer yield of our orchards 
now, as compared with heretofure, is due to this 
insect. Cut open an apple and we shall find that 
if marked on the outside with the fatal cresceot- 
shaped sting, there will be seen within the same 
curculio as that which hatches in the plum. 
From the fact that this insect comes forth three 
weeks before there is any fruit ready for it to eat, 
and remains after the fruit is gone, Dr. Fitch 
thinks that it has other places of refuge to cradle 
its young than the mere flesh of the plum. Of 
these, the principal one is the black-knot. After 
examining the black-knot in every stage, he says 
emphatically that it is not caused by an insect, 
nor is it a vegetable fungus, but purely a disease 
rs a like cancer in the human body. Like 

t, the best mode of treatment is the 


knife; and, to be effectual, the branch must be 


lopped off some way below the knot. Thecurcu- 
lio does not make the knot, but breeds in it, feed- 
ing upon the spongy substance which is within. 
The black-knot commences with a slight swelling 
of the bark on the upper side of the limb. It in- 
creases in size, swelling until it breaks the cuti- 
cle, or outer skin of the branch. The bark and 
a portion of the woody tissues beneath are changed 
into a spongy substance devoid of juice. At first 
it is of a pale yellow color, but when matured is 
coal black, and then on the outside come minute 
fungus plants as large as the head of a pin. 
With Melsheimer, Dr. Fitch believes that the 
curculio breeds in the bark as well as the fruit of 
trees, for on a specimen of pear wood sent him 
some years ago, his microscope revealed in the 
crescent cut a nest of little maggots lying side hy 
side, ready to eat their way out to the surface. 
Within six months, a Mr. D. W. Beadle, of St. 
Catbarine’s, C. W., has sent the Doctor a curcu- 
lio parasite, which is furnished with a bristle- 
like sting, with which it pierces the black-knot 
to where the curculio larva lies, and deposits an 
egg in the body of the latter, to hatch and grad- 
ually kill it. The late David Thomas of Umon 
Springs, N. Y., first recommended knocking the 
plum tree to remove weevils. The remedy is par- 
tial, but not infallible. Mr. A. P. Cummings of 
New York reco umends to syringe the trees with a 
mixture of four gallons lime-water, four gallons 
tobacco-water, one pound whale oil soap, and 
four ounces sulphur. The tobacco and soap in 
solution Dr. Fitch thinks good, but the other in- 
gredients add nothing to the value of the mix- 
ture. 
The lecturer particularly described the apple- 
tree borer and other borers, and showed specimens 
of wood pierced with their holes. By smearing 
with common soap the trunks of fruit trees, the 
borer may almost wholly be warded off. 
The closing lecture of the day was by Mr. 
Eaton, who continued his remarks upon Vegeta- 
ble Physiology, and another hy Prof. Jonnson, 
on the Atmuspheric Food of Plants. 
The larger part of the substance of plants is, 
as every intelligent farmer knows now-a-days, 
obtained from the air; a fact fully proved in the 
simple experiment of burning wood in our stoves. 
A log of wood so large as to require two men to 
roll it on to the fire, barns away so that, after a 
time, nothing remains but a shoveliul of ashes, 
so light that a child can carry it out. Where 
has the log gone tu? and where have the myriad 
aillion tuns of trees, plants, and animal bodies 
gone to, which, in past ages, grew upon the 
earth! They have each: borrowed a little mineral 
matter from the ground, and a vast quantity of 
gases from the atmosphere, out of which all their 
roots, trunks, stems, leaves and branches have, 
with wonderful skill been built. The animal 
feeding upon the vegetable—it, too, has built up 
its structure from these same original elements. 
In both plant and animal the season of life was 
followed by a time of death, and the orgamized 
body resolved into the gases and minerals, the use 
of which it had borrowed for a brief season. 





HOW MUCH Hay FOR THE HORSE? 





This is a question which we have seen proposed 
in some of the journals of theday. If putina 
general manner, you might, with as mach pro- 
priety, ask how much horse for the hay? The 
quantity of hay for the horse must depend on 
many contingencies—such as the size of the 
horse, the proportion of oats or other provender 
which he receives, his general health, &. &c. 

A Wisconsin man has sent a communication to 
the Wisconsin Farmer, on this subject. He says 
he has had experience in keeping horses, and tried 
careful experiments in regard to feeding them. 
He thinks that on an average five ‘pounds at a 
time, and three feds per day, with twelve quarts 
of oats per day, or their equivalent in shorts, is 
enough for a good sized horse. He considers ‘‘a 
good sized horse’ one that will weigh 1150 Ibs. 
He recommends cut feed as being vastly prefera- 
ble to any other mode of feeding horses. He also 
contends that horses so fed, have no cough or 
heaves, which he believes to be inseparable from 
feeding with clover or dusty hay, unless it be cut 
and well dampened. 

Those who have tried the method, say that a 
feed of carrots, say a peck once per day, to horses, 
will be better than large allowances of oats, or, 
in other words, a few carrots will be better to 
take the place of part of the oats usually given. 
The reason assigned for this is the following: 
Carrots contain an ingredient called Pectic, acid, 
which acid is a great aid to the gastric juices in 
digesting the food of the horse. When this is 
supplied, as in the case of feeding with carrots, 
both the hay the horse eats and the provender is 
more easily and more thoroughly digested. 

We all know that horses that labor hard, 
whether in slow or quick draft, must have more 
concentrated feed than hay, in order to keep up 
their strength and animation. Still it will not 
do to feed them wholly on concentrated feed. 
Their stomachs and digestive organs were made 
to receive and digest bulky fuod, like that of grass, 
hay, straw, and t e like, and they cannot do 
without it. In order, therefore, to insure the 
best of health, they must have fibrous or bulky 











matter, to give that distension to their stomachs 
their nature requires, and this, as a matter of 
course, mast depend upon the size of the horse, 
or on the size of the stomach and digestive or- 
gan. Hence a strictly definite answer to the 
question, how much hay for a horse? must* be 
answered by each individual horse fur himself. 








A GOOD SHEEP sTORY. 

Oar friend Sturgis, an agent for the Farmer— 
and therefore to be relied on—tells us the 
ing sheep story : 

Mr. Benjamin Turner of Leeds, Androscoggin 
county, has a sheep 4 years old in January, that 
has had one single and two pairs of twin lambs. 
The first weighed 48 lbs. when 4 months old, 
dressed ; the next two (twins) brought $8, to 
keep for breeders ; the next two (twins) sold in 
Boston for $8. The sheep sheared 15 Ibs. the 
first year, 10 lbs. the next, and 9 lbs. the third ; 
and the prospect now. is, that she will have two 
lambs and shear 12 lbs. of wool this year. Her 
present weight is 175 lbs. The wool was un- 
washed. The first fleece brought $5.62. The 


sheep eats no grain—is a coseet, and runs with 
the cattle. 


follow- 








A NEW SEED PLANTER. 





called the ** Weathersfield Seed Sower.’’ 


a uniform depth. 


labor-saving helps to the farmer or gardener. 


Sower will do you good service. 


ticulars. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
MUCK—GRASS CROPS. 

Mr Epiror:—We presume the fact will not 
he doubted, that muck contains valuable food for 
plants. Experience proves that this substance is 
an. excellent manure and very durable in its 
effects. It is especially a good dressing for grass, 
vats and potatoes. 
Some have recommended expensive and compli- 
cated methods of composting manures. It mat- 
ters not so much how expensive the mode may be 
if it be judicious and pays well. We should em- 
ploy ingredients sufficient in quantity and effects 
tu completely remedy the acid or sour quality in 
the muck. A quantity of the material to absorb 
the contents of the sink, &c., is excellent. 
The assertion has frequently been made, that 
large quantities of muck mixed with animal ma- 
nures, are positively injurious. Indeed, some 
judicious farmers will assert that only a very few 
loads of this material should be employed each 
year for this purpose. By a series of experi- 
ments we might undoubtedly ascertain what is 
the proper quantity. 
Let us suppose that the farmer has a few acres 
of exhausted sward land. Let him take one acre 
at a time, and after clearing off the stumps and 
stones, (if any are in the way,) cart on a goodly 
quantity of fresh uncomposted muck—in this 
condition it is good manure for grass. Let it be 
evenly spread, and invert the sod. It would be 
well, perhaps, 80 sow some kind of grain, to be 
mowed for fodder. Let the ground be well pul- 
verized witha heavy harrow; then sow pretty 
liberally with grass seed ; after which, it would 
he well to pass over with a light barrow. Thus 
the farmer may manage with a portion of his ex- 
hausted grass lands. 

We presume that almost any kind of muck is 
good manure fur the grass crop; but that which 


agricultural purposes in general. But the plow- 
ing in of grass for manure, and also the turning 


powers of the soil. 


vf all upon a dry upland soil. 


improvement. Joun E. Rours. 


Rumford, Jan., 1860. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


ORCHARDS IN THE OLD BAY STATE. 


the last ten or twelve yeurs. 


No, Sir! 


from moss, thrifty and handsome. 


said, more do not. 


my orchard.*’ 


crops, the liquids? Does not every heavy rain, 
through the summer and fall, wash an untold 
amount out of your barnyard! Would not muck, 
or leaves from the forest, placed in a pit at the 
sink-spout, or under the privy, or wherever the 
manure is running to waste, adding thereto the 
ashes and bones, make a good manure for our 
fruit trees ? Joun Pownnrs. 
North Jay, Jan, 20, 1860. 








As Spring will be with us before long, it isa 
good plan to be looking up the tools which will 
be needed to aid you in putting in the crops. 
We here give you the portrait of an excellent 
seed sower, recently invented in Connecticut, and 
It is 
so constracted as to be gauged for all kinds of 
seed, from a bean toa mustard seed—dropping 
them regularly in the drill and covering them at 


Such machines are very useful, and are great 


We all know that our Springs are short, and we 
are under the necessity of adopting all the useful 
aids that we can command in order to get our 
crops in at the right time and in the right man- 
ner, and we feel assured that the Weathersfield 
We would refer 
you to our advertising columns for further par- 


is procured from localities where the sediment is 
derived from hardwood forest, is best of all for 


under of grass stubble immediately after haying, 
and sowing fresh grass seed, cannot be too strongly 
urged ; ut the sume time, the farmer may apply 
a quantity of muck, if he has the material at 
hand—all of which will add to the productive 


Muck, a8 & manure, is good upon almost any 
soil where the grass crop is grown, but it is best 


Much has been said and written in reference to 
the right management of grass lands, and we 
think it is a subject which should command the 
anxious attention of the friends of agricultural 


Mr. Epiror:—The past autumn I have been 
in the State of Massachusetts, and, in passing 
from place to place in Middlesex and Worcester 
counties, I was much pleased with the appear- 
ance of the young apple orchards I eaw there. 
If the people throughout the State have planted 
orchards as have the farmers of the abovenamed 
counties, Massachusetts can boast of her thou- 
sands of acres of orchards planted out within 
And how do they 
look ? are they stunted, mossy, lousy and scraggy 
trees? Has the bark of those trees turned to 
mourning and weeping tor the neglect of their 
owners, and put on the sombre hue of black? 
With few exceptions. they do honor 
to those who have planted and cultivated them— 
yes, cultivated. The most of them were very free 
And, Mr. 
Editor, would not we, farmers of Maine, do better 
to cultivate our orchards more? Some do plow 
and cultivate their orchards, but, as the Irishman 
The land, where a young 
orchard is planted out or set out, shuuld by all 
means (in the humble opinion of the subscriber) 
be plowed yearly and planted to corn or roots at 
least two years—and no good furmer would plant 
without manuring. But, says one, ‘‘ I have as 
mucb ground as I can manure without manuring 
Bat, my friend, do you save all 
your manure? Is not one-half of it wasted? Do 
you use absorbents to retain, for the use of your 


For the Maine Harmer. 
FARMING IN NORTHERN INDIANA. 


Mr. Epitor :—Perhaps a few words in regard 
to the manner in which farming is conducted in 
Northern Indiana, and similar localities in the 
‘*West,’’ may be of some interest to the readers 
of the Farmer. Therefore 1 will give a short 
description of the country, and the manner in 
which farming is conducted. 

In the first place, the surface of the country is 
mostly covered with a heavy growth of timber, 
consisting of hickory, birch, maple, red and 
white oak, and almost all of the hard woods 
found in any part of the United States; but no 
soft wood, with the exception of a few hackme- 
tuck or tamerack, and bass wood. 

The surface of the country is also covered with 
innumerable ponds (or sloughs as they are call- 
ed in the west,) which contribute very much 
towards producing the great amount of fever and 
ague, which abound in this section and is such 
an annoyance to the inhabitants, (more especial- 
ly those that have recently come from the east,) 
to say nothing of the suffering it causes them. 
Bat to return to the subject. The manner in 
which the farmers clear up the land is something 
like the following : They first fell a small piece 
on which to place the buildings, (which are 
mostly of logs,) after which, instead of felling 
the trees, they girdle the large ones and leave 
them standing, while the small stuff is burned 
off and the crops put in among the standing trees. 
The soil is generally good, and, as a consequence, 
the first crops are pretty good. But after a few 
croppings, the quantity begins to diminish unless 
they resorted to manuring, which is not often 
the case in the west. The soil of the prairie is 
deeper, stronger, and consequently will bear more 
cropping, without manure than the woodland 
openings. 

The soil is well adapted to the raising of wheat, 
corn, and all the products of the eastern States. 
But the people are so notoriously lazy that a 
small amount is raised, compared with what 
might be, ani what the soil is capable of pro- 
ducing. Jn fact one-half of the crop is gener lly 
lost, through the want of attention in the grow- 
ing season, and wastefulness befure and during 
harvest. 

Another great error of the farmers is, in regard 
to the manner of rearing stock. In the first place, 
they manifest no choice in selecting breeding an- 
imals, and, as a consequence, they have but poor 
foundations on which to build, and the care and 
attention they afterward receive is not calculated 
to make a superior animal of an inferior one. 
All the care that most of the stock receive is a 
daily ration of moist hay for a few months of the 
year, and for a shelter they must seek the leeward 
side of some straw stack or other eminence to 
break off the wind. A barn or stable is a rare 
thing indeed. Even the wealthy, who should 
look to their own interests, (even if they have no 
compassion for dumb aniwals,) fail to provide 
this necessary appendage to a good farm. 

If I was to take my choice of an eastern or 
western farm, soil and all else being equal, I 
would choose the former, fur several reasons, 
among which are, a more healthy climate, a bet- 
ter market, better society, and many other ad- 
vantages not found in the west; and I would 
advise all young men of Maine to remain where 
they are, and help to develope the abundant re- 
sources of their own State. J.D. C. 
Coffee Creek, Ind., Jan. 9, 1860. 





Forthe Maine Farmer. 
A SCOTCH SHEPHERD. 


Mr. Epiror :—I noticed in a late number of 
your valuable paper, that some parties in your 
vicinity have in contemplation to establish a 
Sheepery on some of the islands along the coast 
of Maine—an idea which strikes the writer very 
favorably—having often thought, when passing 
and repussing amongst those islands, that some 
tine localities might be selected for sheep culture 
which, under the care of shepherds trained to the 
business, could be made profitable. It is well 
known, that on the seabvard and islands along 
the south coast of Nova Scotia, sheep get their 
living the year round, and produce good wool. 

There is a young man lately out from Scotland, 
who has been a Shepherd from youth upwards, 
as was his father, who is yet on the estate of Lord 
Somebody. This man, who is about twenty-six 
years of age, having testimonials of character 
and profession, would be glad to get a berth as 
Shepherd, as he knows but little else. He in- 
tends embarking at early spring, with sister and 
dog, fur Canada or the Far West, but would stop 
short on any island where he could have a thou- 
sand sheep, to begin with, to tend. The sister is 
a stoat Seotch lassie ; good at out-door work, 
clipping sheep, and in a turnip field, first-rate. 
They can be heard from by addressing 

James Murray or Amos Seaman. 
Minudie, Cumberland Co., Nova Scotia. 





GALLOWAY CATTLE. 


Mr. Alexander Wallace, of the Township of 
Whitechurch, yesterday despatched to the West, 
a ball calf of the Galloway breed, which is well 
worthy of remark on account of its size. It was 
just six months old, and weighed 516 lbs. when 
put on the scales at the Great Western Railway 
station here. The animal was only half bred, 
thesire being imported by Mr. Graham of Vaugh- 
an, and now in the possession of Mr. Wells, of 
King.— Toronto Globe. 





WHITE BRASS. 


The Scientific Artisan, quoting from a Euro- 
pean publication, gives the fullowing as the prop- 
erties of a new alloy called white brass. It con- 
sists of 10 parts of copper, 10 parts of cast iron, 
and 80 parts of zinc. This alloy, it says, may 
be turned, filed and bored, does not adhere to the 
moulds in casting, and retains its lustre for o 
very long time in the moist air. 











GOOD—BETTER—BEST. 


Mr. Henry Fossett, of North Union, writes us 
that he has recently slaughtered two heifers— 
both of them raised by him—the first 214 months 
old, and weighing, when dressed, 542 lbs.; and 
the second, 22 months old, weighing, dressed, 
572 lbs. A pretty good show—can any body 


Maine Hoard of Agriculture. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE MAINE BOARD 
OF AGRICULTURE. 
[CONCLUDED.] 








Taunrspay, Jan. 26. 
Arrernoon—ReGuLar MEETING. 

The Board met at 2 o’clock P. M. 

Mr. True, from the committee appointed to ascertain 
the condition of the several Horticultural Societies in 
the State, made the following 

Report : 

The committee appointed to ascertain the existence 
and condition of the different Horticultural Societies in 
the State, beg leave to report : 

They find in existence three Horticultural Societies in 
this State, viz: the Maine Pomological and Horticultu- 
ral; the Bangor Horticultural, and the Portland Horti- 
cultaral. 

The first named was organized and adopted by-laws 


Feb. 4, 1847. Twenty dollars was the fee for life mem- 
bership and $1 for anoual membership. In 1856 the 
fee for life membership was reduced to $l. In 1855 the 


Society was chartered. Regular meetings are held every 
month. The first public exhibition was at the State House 
in January, 1856, and in the fall of that year another 
exhibition took place, merged with that of the State 
Fair at Portland. Another was held at the State House 
in January, 1857, and in the September of that year an 
exhibition took place in Bangor, in connection with that 
of the Bangor Horticultural Society. In January, 1858, 
the exhibition was at the State House, and in the fall of 
1858 and 1859, was merged ia that of the State Fair at 
Augusta. These exhibitions comprised a great variety 
of fruit and flowers, and afforded a fine display. The 
society now numbers eighty-eight members, and the 
signs of success are very propitious. 
The Bangor Society wag instituted in 1849, and has 
held an annual exhibition, (with one exception), since 
that time. In 1857 it united with the State Agricultu- 
rai Society at Bangor, and contributed largely to render 
the Fair attractive. On these occasions the best varic- 
ties of apples, pears, plums, grapes, flowers, &c. have 
been fully represented. Frequent meetings for discus- 
sion of practical subjects connected with horticultural 
pursuits have been held, end valuable lectures have been 
delivered from time to time, before the society. Its 
beneficial influence is seen ia the character of the gar- 
dens in that city and vicinity, many of which may well 
be called ‘‘mvudel gardens.” It has 163 members, com- 
prising many of the most enterprising and influential 
citizens of the place. 
Tae Portiand Society was organized last autumn and 
holds regular moothly meetings the present winter, and is 
about to make application to the Legislature for an act of 
incorporation. 1t promises to be a most efficient society, 
having already about 150 members, among whom are 
reckoued the wealth, intelligence and enterp. ise of that 
city. Tiey contemplate holding Fairs once a month 
during the su:nwer aud autuma months, 
All wiich is respectfully submitted. 
N. T. Trve, Chairman. 

Mr. Anperson called up the report on Topic No. 14, 
on Bees, and the same was adopted, as follows : 

Report. 
The Committee on Topic No. 14,—“Can the Honey 
Bee be made profitable to the Farmers of Maine, and 
how ?”—submit the following report: 
Perhaps a few facts in relation to the profit of the 
iloney Bee may be acceptable. 
A farmer in the county of Kennebec, in the summer 
of 1854, had a hive «f bees that in the month of June 
sent out a swarm which be put into a hive having four 
boxes that would contain from five to six pounds each, 
when filled. These were filled in less than ten days, 
and were taken from the hive and sold for $1 each. 
Other boxes were put in, but on the same day a swarm 
was sent out from this hive, which was suld for $5. Tne 
second set of boxes were filled and sold for $1 each. 
The swarm was sold for $5, without the hive. The old 
hive sent out a second swarm in twelve days alter 
the first, which was suld for $5. Now we will gather 
up our items and see what will be the agsregate; and 
we have first, three swarms of bees, which actually sold 
for 35 each, making $15. Next eight boxes of honey, 
at 31 each, making $8, which, added to the $15, make< 
323, from which we will deduct $1 for the two oid fash- 
ioned hives, wifich any one will ackaowledge is more 
than they are worth, and we have lett a clear profit of 
$22 from an investment of $5. But some are ready to 
say this is an exception. We are ready to grant it; 
but are ready to make other statements, although the 
profit is not so great, yet sufficiently large to satisfy 
almost any person that the keeping of the ‘* Honey Bee,” 
this little insect which our All-wise Father, in his boun- 
tiful goodness to the children of men, has given us may 
be made profitable. 
It is usual, we think, for those who give their atten- 
tion to the keeping of the Bee, to have one good healthy 
swarm come out frum each hive that has been well cared 
fur during the winter, which is always worth five dollars, 
if it is early enough in the season for them to procure 
sufficient to live on through the coming winter. Then 
give the old swarm the boxes to store the sarplus honey 
in, which is a low estimate, to be reckoned five dollars. 
Thus we shall get ten dollars as the profit. 
Have we not answered tie first part of the question in 
the affirmative? Do any gentlemen want more proof? 
If so we can furnish any amount. 
The second part of the question, how? now claims 
our attention. We would say you must not be afraid of 
your Bees. What, do you say we must n t be afraid of 
being stuny, when we have heard of such direful results 
from the poison that has been put into the system by 
the sting of the Honey Bee? If you have not enough 
of good common sense to mind your own business when 
you are amongst the Bees, we would advise you tu keep 
away from them and let them alone. If any one feels 
that he must furnish himself with a coat of mail and 
have it girt on, as closely as taey did Saui’s on David, 
when they wanted him to go out and meet Goliah, why 
we could not blame the Bees if they should chase such 
an one into the house and quite down cellar. We have 
never found the least difficulty with our Bees, when we 
have been familiar with them. If occasion requires, go 
amongst them with your coat olf and sleeves rolled up. 
It in hfving any should need the helping band, be not 
afraid to extend to them the naked hand, for in so doing 
they soon learn that you are their friend. Avoid all 
jerking movewents. Let your moderation be known to 
all men, particularly to the bees. 
In the next place we say have good hives—such as 
show at once good common sense in regard to pattern. 
And as for materiais and workmanship, let those points 
be well attended to. If there is any thing about the 
farm or kitchen garden that needs the real old pumpkin 
pine lumber in its construction, it is the bee hive. And 
in putting it together, let no wood butcher be employed, 
but let there be the best of joints and those well fasten- 
ed, fur it will be thoroughly tested by intense heat, and 
at times, severe cold. We are well aware that it used to 
be said in olden times “the Bees loved a rough house,” 
and if they did they got it. And what did they get be- 
sides? After they had worked hard early and late, dur- 
ing the entire summer, a hole would be dug in the 
ground, a fire made in it, with a large dose of brim- 
stone on it and the rough house, as it was called, filled 
with the most industrious of all God’s creation placed 
over it. If ever our souls meited at the doings of men 
pretending to be christians, th.y have over the barbarous 
treatment alluded to. 

{n conclusion we would say, if you want pleasure and 
profit combined, keep the ‘‘Iloney Bee.” Have them 
well protected from the burning rays of the sun at noon- 
day, but, if possible give them the morning sun. 

D. Caraitt, Chairman. 


Mr. Carciut reported on Topic No. 10, (which had 
been recommitted,) as follows: 


Report. 

The Committee on Topic No. 10,—viz: ‘What are 
the prominent causes of the decay of fruit trees? and 
what are the remedies ?”—having attended to the sub- 
ject, ask leave to report: 

The subject is one that might extend back a great 
number of years; but we suppose it was not intended to 
go tarther back thaa 1854 and 1855. 

Much has been said and written, and many theories 
advanced concerning the decay of fruit trees since those 
years. Some of these theories have been derided by 
those who have given no better ones, and they in turn 
have been made the subjeots of derision. If we succeed 
in giving a new theory, let no one deride it until he is 
willing to present one of his own. We ask no one to 
subscribe to our views until they give them, at least, 
more than a passing thought. We do not say that we 
can give the cause or causes that have caused the trees 
to decay; but we will venture to give our opinion. 

Your committee are of the opinion that the “ prdmi- 
nent cause of the decay of our fruit trees” in the year 
1855, was the severe drouth which commenced in 1854. 
The earth being mach parched, there was not a sufficient 
quantity of mvisture imparted to the roots to supply the 
trunk with sufficient sap, to be thrown out to the 
branches; the consequences were, that the branches 
were feeble a.d drooping—not in a condition to resist 
the rigors of the following wiater and spring any more 
than a person whose constitution had been broken down 
would be prepared to withstand a fever. The trees hay- 
ing thus received a severe shock, which left them on the 
sick list, were an easy prey to whatever might befall 
them thereafter. Thus, at the beginning of the last 
seasun, after the blossoms in many iostances had put 
furto, there came a piaching frost, which took @ strong 
hold of them. Many of them drooped and died. Others 
let fail the blossoms. A few brought forth poor fruit. 





And a very few are yet vigorous and bring forth fruit in 
abundance. 

There is another cause, which we do not feel at liberty 
to overlook or pass over in silence; and that is the in- 
judicious pruning. 

his opens a wide field for discussion, including the 
method of engrafting, which is too often done by bunglers, 
who havea very inadequate idea (:f any) of what they 
are doing. We have seen engrafting done in such a 
manner as entirely to preclude the probability of the 
tree ever after being of any value, except for fuel, and 
for which purpose it is not worth more than the cutting. 
Sometimes engrafting is done in the lateral branches of 
the tree, so far from the trunk that it requires a forcing 
pump to send sap enough into them to keep them alive, 
leaving out the idea of their ever bearing fruit. 

Perhaps it is expected that we shall say something 
about the decay that is so often experienced in the rear- 
ing of young trees wh:n first set for an orchard. In the 
first place, wany of the trees are killed, or nearly so, 
before they are set—having the top cut off, so that there 
is nothing to draw sustenance from the ground; and if, 
as in many instances is the case, rich soil and, at times, 
strong manures are placed at the roots, the sap is forced 
into the trunk, (which often resembles more the ox-goad 
than a fruit tree,) and, at times, there is seen a most 
laxuriant growth, which continues so late in the season 
that the wood does not get matured before the cold 
weather is pretty sure to kill them. In the following 
spring, many are much disappointed; for when they 
look for the foliage which appeared so beautiful the fall 
before, lo! nothing is seen but the withered branches. 
Those set in poor soil, having the top and lateral 
branches cut off in many instances, never after show 
signs of life; or, if they do, they are so fecble that they 
might as well be dead. 

There is another cause of many trees dying after being 
set. That is the baking of the earth around them. 

It being our duty to point out a remedy, we would 
say, the best remedy for the drouth is, to mulch the 
trees. There has not come to our knowledge a single 
instance in which a tree was mulched, that died, or that 
did net bring forth fruit. 

As to pruning.—many trees being killed thereby,— 
we think no novice in this business should be employed, 
or, at any rate, take the lead. We are convinced of this, 
from the fact that those which bad been pruned most, 
suffered most. But few trees of narive fruit were killed. 
he question may be asked, What time is beet for 
pruning trees? We would say, in the later part of sum- 
mer—as at that time the sap bas so far hardened that it 
will not flow. This being the case, there will be no 
bleeding and no blackening on the tree. The wound will 
immediately beal, or, at least, will be one year in ad- 
vance of those made in the spring. 

The trees to be set, we think, should be as near their 
normal state as they @nveniently can be. 

We would recommend the following list of fruit trees 
as well adapted to our State, viz: 

Early Fruit—Red Astracan, William's Favorite, 
Duchess Videnburg, Bell’s Early Mexico. Fall Fruit— 
Porter, Am. Sum. Pearmain, Alexander, Franklin Sweet, 
Superb Sweet, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Faweuse, Wood's 
Sweet, Baker’s Swect, Late Bough, Late Strawberry, 
Winthrop Greening, Late Fall, Hurlburt, Nodhead, 
Mother Apple, Pound Swect. Early Winter—Deauty, 
Killum Hill, Wilbur Greening, Ladies’ Sweeting, Min- 
ister. Late Winter and Spring—ited Russet, Northern 
Spy, Black Apple, Eagiish Russet, Golden Russet, Rox- 
bury Russet, Danvers Swect, Blue Pearmain, Ribstone 
Pippin. D. Caroiuu. 
The Report was adopted 

Mr. Moviton was inclined to believe that in the 
westerly and middle portion of the State, we can raise 
the oil-nut, the walnut and the chestnut. He had not 
succeeded with the chestnut, but his neighbors bad done 
80. 


The young tree should be staked in such way as to 


keep the cattle from browsing. About Londonderry and 


Chester, in New Hampshire, this tree grows abundan'ly. 
His conclusion about the decay of fruit trees was that 
the drought and the severe winter following was the 
chief cause; he did not regard the sudden changes, freez- 
ing and thawing, as the cause. 
Mr. RoGexrs made a Report on Topic No. 9 (which 
had been recommitted) as follows: 

Report. 
Topic No. 9—What is the best manner of renovating 
exhausted lands ?” 
In treating upon this subject your Committee feel ut- 
terly incompetent to doit justice. It is a subject that 
ever has and ever wil! be open to discussion. 
The diversity of svilto be acted upon, the diferent 
localities in which it is situated, and the means most 
accessible to improve it, are so varied that it would seem 
impossible to prescribe a rule of action that would apply 
to all cases. Very much of the soil that is commonly 
termed worn out, and which in reality produces little or 
nothing, is rich in nearly all the elements requisite to 
support vegetation, some ove alone being necessary to 
be supplied to cause it to produce bountiful crops. Now 
had the farmer sufficient knowledge to enable him to 
determine what was lacking in the soil, he would at 
once be prepared to apply the proper remedy. But as 
the majority of farmers have not that knowledge, and 
probably will not have for a long series of yeara, if ever, 
the only course that we sbould feel justified in recom- 
mending to them would be to avail themselves of the 
knowledge and cxperience of others, and apply such 
remedies as their own judgment should dictate as being 
best adapted to the circumstances in which they are sit- 
uated, noting carefully the resuit of each diferent course 
pursued, and following up that which proves the most 
successful and economical. For it is a question of the 
utmost importance with a large proportion of the farm- 
ers of Maine, not only to know how they are to improve 
their land, but also at the same time how they «re to 
support themselves and those dependent on them. Any 
course that will not enable them to do this, we would 
by no means recommend. Farming for pleasure, by 
those who have plenty of capital is very different busi- 
ness from that of farming as a means of subsistence, and 
of securing a competence against a time of need, by those 
whose whole capital is invested in a sterile soil and a 
stout heart. The first class care not for expense, and 
can resort to any means to secure the end. To the lat- 
ter class economy is of vital importance. They must of 
necessity be very cautious in adopting new theories; and 
they should be so, for it is no uncommon thing for agri- 
cultural writers, and those professing to be teachers in 
the principles of agriculture, to make assertious and 
advance theories which have no foundation in practice. 

A liberal and proper application of barn manure, to- 
gether with a thorough pulverization of the soil, anda 
frequent stirring of the surface, is a sure method of ren- 
ovating land, however exhausted. 

But whether that is the best and cheapest manner 
must be determined by the circumstances in which the 
farmer is situated. At all events we would recommend 
him to look well to his manure heap. It is a source of 
wealth which should by no means be neglected. Quite 
too little attention is paid by farmers in general to the 
manufacture of manure upon their owo premises. There 
are various metaods of doiog this that will suggest 
themselves to a thinking mind. 

In many places the sviling system could no doubt be 
adopted to some extent at least, to goud advantage. It 
is claimed by the advocates of that system that it is the 
cheapest of all modes of obtaining manure. In this 
connection we would refer the farmer tv an able article 
upon this subject, by Mr. Chamberlain of this Board, 
published in the report of the Secretary for 1859. Where 
muck is easy of access, we recommend that equal quan- 
tities of that be mixed with barn manure, after being 
treated to a dose of salt and lime. Such compost your 
committee consider about equal to barn mauure, and 
when applied liberally, and well incorporated with the 
— soil, will never fail to give a good account of 
itself. 

Frequent plowing and stirring of the soil, tends very 
much to itsimprovement. And here we would say, tiat 
as a general rule, we would not recommend plowing ro 
deep as to bring to the surface the subsoil to any great 
extent—particularly if but a moderate quantity of ma- 
nure is to be applied. No doubt there are instances 
where such plowing proves beneficial; but they have 
failed to come under the observation of your committee. 
And we would caution farmers against practicing that 
method generally, betore being fully conviaced in their 
own minds of its utility. But we do urge the importance 
| of thoroughly pulverizing the surface soil. Too much 
importance cannot be attached to this part of the busi- 
ness when land is under the plow. Old mowing lands, 
such as are naturally adapted to grass, and situated 
whcre hay is a desirable product, if not infested with 
moss may be greatly improved by a liberal top dressing, 
applied late in autumn, of well decomposed manure or 
of compost such as we have described above. 

Ashes on some soils, prodice a wonderful effect as a 
top dressing fer grass land. Guano, Super Phosphate of 
Lime and bone dust when obtained free from adultera- 
tion, are frequently used to good advantage. The two 
first vamed articles svon expeud their virtues, and effect 
no lasting benefit to the soil, except what may be re- 
turned to it in the shape of manure from the increased 
productions of one or two years. 

Piaster also is excellent on many soils, and for such as 
it is adapted is a very cheap manure. On some svils 
there is very little perceptible benefit derived from it 
when used alone. But we would impress upon all farm- 
ers the importance of using it liberally about their barns, 
and macure heaps, as it arrests and fixes the ammonia, 
and consequently increases the value of the manure. 

Plowing in green crops, such as clover, buck wheat, 
&c., is recommended as being a very effectual method of 
improving exhausted land. A very intelligent and ob- 
serving man, in addressing the Hamptou East Agricultur- 
al Society of Mass., on the Laws of Vegetation says, “I 
know of no so obvious and valuable means of fertilizing 





| worn out or naturally barren land, as the turning in of 
' green crops.” This statement is corroborated by the ex- 
| perience of many, not only in Massachusetts, but in our 
own State. 

It isa fact that Mother Earth, like any other bank, 
| will cease to discount when her resources fail. By con- 
| tinually taking from our land the crops which it pro- 

duces, and supplying nothing in return therefor, the 
' organic elements of the soil become exhausted, and the 
| deficiercy must be supplied before it will again become 
| fertile. In many instances, plowing in green crops is 
| perhaps the most available and economical method that 
|can be resorted to tosupply the deficiency. 

Another method of renovating exhausted lands which 
we would not fail to iutroduce to the favorable notice of 
the agricultural community is the keeping of sheep. 
And ia relation to that we would direct their attention 

; to Mr. Goodale’s Reports of 1857 and 1859, where the 

| advantages of sheep husbandry with regard to the reno- 

| vation of the soil are very clearly set forth; as are also 
its advantages pecuniarily. 

We would also refer them to the report of 1857 for an 
jable treatise upon this very subject of restoring fertility 

to partially exhaueted lands. 

Having thrown out these suggestions, and without 
| presuming to prescribe any one particular course to be 
| followed in all cases, we submit the subject to the care- 

ful consideration of those baving exhausted lands, hop- 
| ing that they may be profited thereby, and be induced to 
make use of the means best adapted to their circumstan- 
ces, and cause ‘‘the waste places to rejoice, and the des- 
ert to bud and blossom as the rose.” 
All of which is respectfully eubmitted. 
Danie. LANCASTER, 
Geo. A. Rocens. 


Mr. Anxperson thought there was an error in relation 
to super phosphate of lime. He thought it was not a 
fertilizer which easily lost its virtue. He thought it 
like bone dust and not readily exhausted. 

Mr. Goopa.e said a manure was valuable in propor- 
tion to the amount of its fertilization, and the soener the 
benefit was received the better. Real super phosphate 
is soluble in water, and would soon lose its virtue. Nu- 
merous mixtures are sold for this which are not really 
so. He had only purchased it once and saw no benefit ; 
he had prepared the genuine, and from that he got all 
the benefit the first year. 

The Report was adopted. 

Topic No. 12 was called up, and Mr. Goopate moved 

that the report be recommitted with instructions that 
| the committee bring in a resolve setting forth the ne- 
| eessity of protection against dogs, and the propriety of 
| favoring sheep husbandry, by legislation—leaving ‘the 
‘mode to the wisdom of the Legislature. 

Mr. Wasson said he bad a petition, signed by David 
| Tewksbury and als., on this subject, referring to the law 

of Massachusetts of 1859, which Mr. W. thought met 
| the needs of this State. 

Mr. Rooers doubted the expediency of recommending 
,any legislation on the subject. He knew there were 

many very poor puppies, quadruped and biped, in the 
| State; the quadrupeds kill the sheep and the bipeds etcal 
{them. He doubted the expediency; the Jaw would be a 
j dead letter, and would raise a hue-and-cry, even among 
| the old ladies. He would encourage the raising of sheep 
|in every feasible mode, but doubted if so emall an in- 
'ducement as removing a tax of about two cents one 
| sheep would effect much. 





| Mr. Movtron took a similar view. There is danger of 
legislating too much, while very little is effected. 
| Mr. Martin said the Board bad recommended liberal 
| encouragezent for thorough-bred animals and were they 
‘now gving to discourage the raising of thorough-bred 
' dogs by imposing a tax on them? 
| Mr. CusumMAN wanted to know if Mr. M. supposed that 
| other thorough-bred animals were not to be taxed. 
| The Report was recommitted with instructions. 

Mr. Martiy, from the Committee to designate the 
| Visiting Committee, reported as follows—which report 
was accepted: 





| Cumberland visit Washington. 
| Sagadahoc ee South Kennebec. 
| North Kennebec “ Somerset Central. 
| York “ Hancock. 
| South Kennebec “ North Sowerset. 
; East Somerset es Piscataquis. 
West Penobscot e North Penobscot. 
| Oxford “ Sagadahoc. 
| North Franklin “ West Oxford. 
| Piscataquis es Androscoggin. 
North Somerset ee East Somerset. 
| Washington o York. 
| Franklin a Kennebeo, 
| North Aroostook “  Penob. & Aroos. Union. 
: North Penobscot “ West Penobscot. 
'Penob. and Aroos. Union “ North Aroostook. 
Haucock os Franklin. 
i Linco'n ee Maine State. 
| West Somerset o North Kennebec, 
| Kennebeo ee Cumberland. 
| Androscoggin “ West Somerset. 
| Maine State “ 
| West Oxford “ Waldo. 
‘Somerset Central oe North Franklin. 
| Waldo saa Lincoln, 
| Maine Pomological os Bangor Horticultural. 
Bangor Horticultural o Maine Pomological. 


Mr. Rocers (of Sagadahoc Society) said his Society 
, had been in operation five years, and was increasing and 
| prosperous. A marked improvement was seen in the 
| Shows from year to year, and last year was the best. 
| Crops of vegetables were remarkably good; so of corn, 
| Stock had increased in quality since the organization of 
| the Society, fifty per cent. Some Devons and Jersey® 
: had been introduced. The ladies’ department was very 
| Sine, and the ladies were always ready to do their part 
j}and contributed greatly to the enjoyment of the occasion. 
| The Fairs were felt to be something which could not be 
| dispensed with; and the time spent wa: regarded as well 
| spent. Receipts, last year, $1,312; premiums offered, 
| $700; awarded, $415; number of members, about 400; 
| debt, about $500. Jad a building 116 feet long and 60 
' feet wide, two stories, good and substantial—cost $2,300. 
|The Show was at Topsham. A species called India 
| wheat was largely cultivated, and is prolific; it is simi- 

lar to the buckwheat. He knew of two Clubs in the 
,county, which were doing great good. He belonged to 
lone, whicl, held weekly meetings and had a course of 
| lectures from distinguished men of the S.ate. 

Mr. Percivat, from the Committee on Topic No. 12, 
\(which bad been recommitted,) reported the following: 
Resolved, That this Board recommend to the present 
| Legislature the enactment of a lew affording protection 
}against the depredations of dogs; and also for the en- 
|couragement of the raising of sheep. 
| Mr. Reap (of Lincoln Society) said his Society had 
jbeen in active operation seven years. They were not 
l largely an agricultural people; many were engaged in 
commentated pursuits, shipbuilding, fishing, 4c. Previ- 
|ous to 1855, comparatively little attention was paid to 
jagriculture on the seashore. With the decline of ship- 
' building many turned their attention along the seacoast 
|to farming. The Society now numbered over 1,000, and 
| was prosperous. The Shows alternate from west to east, 
land are held at three different places. The amount of 
‘neat stock on the ground last year, was large and good; 
lalso of swine. The products of the soil were greater 
| than ever before; the fruit was very good. Horses had 
|not improved; sheep were not very extcnsively raised, 
| nor were they of as good quality as in some other coun. 
ities; he thought the number decreasing—partly owing 
ito depredations by dogs. The quality of stock bas been 
'greatly improved; there were a full blooded Durham 
| bull, a Devon, and a three-fourths Hereford, in bis vi- 
| cinity. The fee for membership is $1. Total amount 
‘raised this year, about $300. The gardens have been 
| improved by setting out flowers, shrubs and fruit trees. 
| Much attention is paid to making mature from seaweed, 
| rockweed, muscles, and mud. There are several good 
farming towns in the county. The town of Union ise 
fine one, and the town of Washington has grestly im- 
proved, as have many others. The ladies have always 
ltaken @ great deal of interest in the Society; weeally 
had a hall for their part of the Show, and when not able 
to obtain this, had a large tent spread and devoted to 
their use. There was some talk about a division of the 
Society, and probably this would ultimately be done, 
‘but for the present it was thought best to remain entire. 
He thought too little attention was paid to sheep rain 
One man had told him that he kept 100 sheep on 
with what they could pick up, through 
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1} tons of hay, 
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he winter. There tere some islands on the coast which 
were used for sheep raising, but they were Hable to 
“biped depredations.” He thought the Devon stock the 
best for the region of the seashore. In his vicinity s 
good deal of ealt hay was cut; this should be fed with 
straw or fresh meadow bay, and not alone; the market 
value of this was about half that of inland hay; it is fa- 
vored as good for sheep, with coarse meadow hay. 

The Committee on Topic No. 3, reported the following 
resolve which was passed: 


Resolved, That the completion of the Geological Sur- 
vey is imperatively demanded by every department of 
industry, and we urge that when resumed, it be prose- 
cuted with special reference to its bearing upon the Ag- 
ricultural and Educational interests of the State. 


Mr. Goopa.e said that though he represented the 
York Society, yet he had traveled more elsewhere. The 
Society was incorporated in 1842, but nothing was done 
till 1847, since which the interest has been increasing. 
Some years since, it was located at Saco. But this was 
not entirely satisfactory, as its location was at one ex- 
tremo of the county. They had adopted a rule to allow 
mileage for stock driven over eight miles, which, in the 
opinion of the Committee added to the value of the 
Show, and this somewhat remedied the objection. The 
grounds formerly belonged to Sir Wm. Pepperell, and 
were confiscated at the time of the Revolution, and 
passed over to the town, and were leased by the town to 
the Society at a nominal sum of $1 per year for twenty 
years. Some of the stock had been directly imported 
from abroad—some Devons, Jerseys, and Ayrshires. 
Marine manures were used quite extensively. 
meadows had been converted into cranberry bearing. 
The southern and south-western parts of the county were 
adapted to fruit; and their exhibitions in that respect 
were equal to any in the State. The ladies were great- 
ly interested, and the large Town Hail had generally 
been filled with choice articles presented by them. The 
vegetable department was also usually very good. 

An order was adopted recommendig that in case any 
of the County Societies shall not meet before the several 
Shows, that the Trustees of the Societies select the visit- 
ing member. 

Adjourned to Friday at 9 o'clock A. M. 


Some 


Evexing—InrorMAt MEETING. 


The Board assembled in Informal Mzeting to consider 
the subject of the Preparation of the Soils for Crops. 

Mr. Martin, having been requested to speak with ref- 
erence to Indian Corn, said the great diversity of soil 
and climate in Maine made it difficult to prescribe rules 
of general application. The treatment which wis wise 
for one farm would often prove the reverse when applied 
to others, and even in the same field it would give vary- 
ing results. Indian corn was native to this country. It 
was indigenous to no other. It was the greatest crop 
raised in the United States, exceeding in value four 
times that of the cotton crop, even when reckoned at 40 
cents per bushel, and was cultivated successfully from 
latitude 44 deg. North to latitude 44 deg. South. A 
dry soil should be pulverized deeply and have the ma- 
nure thoroughly incorporated with it, and all soil should 
have the benefit of perfectly clean tillage. One-third of 
the fertilizers qnnually applied to the land of Maine 
were wasted on weeds. No other business could survive 
such waste. He dwelt upon this subject of clean tillage 
with peculigr emphasis. The general custom of farmers 
was to hoe their Indian corn twice, and some good ones 
afterwards went over their fields and pulled out the 
weeds. Now he never allowed his weeds to grow high 
enough for pulling. Whenever the weeds appeared they 
should be cut up even to five hocings. After every rain 
acrust would form upon the soil which needed to be 
broken up by shoal hoeing. One of the greatest uses of 
hoeing was in securing early maturity of the crop. Fre- 
quent stirring would make a difference of ten days ia 
this respect, besides increasing the yield. In hoeing 
corn he never found it necessary to dig more than an 
inch below the surface. This letting in the light and air 
to the roots was essential to the perfect development of 
the corn. 

Mr. M’s practice was to plow as nearly to planting as 
he well could—turning up the soil seven or eight inches. 
He planted in hills three and a half feet apart, using 
the twelve rowed corn, and sometimes the long eared 
kind with eight rows. When the corn was three inches 
high he put his cultivator through it. Corn on dry soil 
extended its roots deeply into the soil; on wet land the 
roots reached out horizontally, thus accommodating it- 
self to circumstances. He was in the habit of putting 
ten cords of manure to the acre. If the svil was wet he 
plowed this under cight inches to warm the soil. When 
he turned in green sward he manured in the hill and 
left the grass undisturbed below. Ile repeated his in- 
junction in respect to clean culture. The man whostops 
hoeing after going over his field twice would do better 
to hoe three more times at an expense of three dollars a 
day. No man should try to till more land than he can 
treat thus thoroughly. Ie planted his seeds six inches 
apart for the purpose cf giving freedom to the corn root 
—an important object of care. He cut up the corn by 
the roots for drying off, where the cob was small; but 
the large cobbed corn, like the Dutton, must be dried off 
in the fleld. 

Mr. M. said the leaves of corn wanted more feeding 
than most men were aware of. Each leaf had a million 
mouths drawing sustenance from the air. He had found 
that his corn fields, when surrounded by woods or stand- 
ing near them, prospered better than those in other lo- 
calities where the air was less burthened. So a poor 
field in the vicinity of rich land would yield better than 
where it had not such proximity. 

Mr. Cusuman said he tried two pieces of ground with 
different systems of manuring, and that which was top 
dressed succeeded much better than that whee the ma- 
nure was plowed in seven inches. The latitude of his 
farm was 46 deg. north. He planted in spots twenty 
inches apart divided into rows three feet apart, and 
raised 210 bushels of ears of corn to the acre. The prop- 
er width between the rows depended upon latitude. In 
Illinois corn was planted five feet apart. In Massachu- 
setts four feet; in Southern Maine three and a half; in 
Northern Maine three. Hilling corn should, as a prac- 
tice, be abandoned. It was copied ftom the. Indians 
and should have passed away with them. 

Mr. Diu spoke of wheat culture, Wheat could be 
cultured over a broader belt of earth than Indian corn. 
In early times the farmers of Franklin county raised it 
with good success,—getting thirty bushels per acre. The 
production gradually diminished, and the intervention of 
the weevil, rust, and mildew caused it to be abandoned 
altogether on the intervals. Of late, however, a new 
stimulus to wheat growing had been given by the exper- 
iments and example of one agriculturist of Franklin 
county. Mr. James Baker, of Strong, had shown that 
by plowing and preparing his ground in the fall as early 
as September, so as to enable it in its prepared state to 
receive the beating of the fall rains, and by sowing as 
early in spring as the frost would allow the teeth of the 
harrow to move the surface, a sure crop of wheat could 
be secured. The roots of the wheat require but a very 
smal! amount of soil to lay hold of. The average crop 
in Franklin county, with this treatment, was now twenty 
bushels to the acre. Let the farmer who undertakes 
this system be sure and have his land plowed and laid 
down completely, as early as September, and let him 
have seed in as early as he possibly car in spring, and 
the weevil will be anticipated, and the rust and mildew 
avoided. By compliance with these essential conditions, 
Maine, as a wheat growing State could be redeemed, and 
benefits immeasurable would result from the general 
cultivation of this best of grains. ‘ 

Mr. Porter was called upon to speak of potato cul- 
ture. He said the season was so short in Washington 
county that he prepared all the land he could in the fall. 
After breaking the soil, he first devoted it to oats. The 
succeeding season he plowed in the stubble and prepared 
it for corn. On the third year he commenced with pota- 
toes. All his manure was composted and hauled on in 
the fall where it was thoroughly mixed with the earth 
to the depth of eight or nine inches. In spring he took 
the ground thus prepared and laid it out in sections per- 
feotly square. With one pair of horses he then made 
four perfectly parallel furrows upon which he set two 
droppers at work on the drills, each taking two along 
end putting in the cut seed six or eight inches apart. 
His furrows were thirty inches apart. Driving his team 
he could furrow and cover as fast as his droppers could 
do their work, and two hours and a half would complete 
anacre. After his work had stood six or eight days, he 
oross harrowed the land and reduced it to a perfect level. 
After the potatoes eame up he cultivated twice, and con- 
tinued the operation as might be necessary—the more 
the woeds threatened the more the cultivator worked. 
He used only horses on his farm. 

In plowing, he was in favor of going pretty deep. He 
found that to break up land with one pair of horses was 
not a difficult thing. He broke the soil as deeply as he 
conveniently could, and then went over it a second time, 
following the first furrows. Thus he could turn up the 
fjand ton inches deep and break up.an acreaday. He 

had done this with one plow. When he planted on new- 
ly broken up land be kept the sward under, and planted 
#0 44 not to disturb it. He last year raised ove hundred 
barrels of merchantable potatees from an acre, besides 
the uomercbantable. 





Mr. P. thought he had avoided the potato rot by deep 
use of the cultivator immediately after those rains which 
were likely to occasion the rot. These rains he carefully 
watched in their season. 

Mr. Ditt mentioned a case where a wheat field had a 
harrow drawn once across it, after the wheat was two 
inches high. The harrowed strip yielded several quarts 
more of wheat than an equal piece of land by its side. 

Mr. Barron, of Topsham, (of the Senate) once pre- 
pared an eighth of an acre of ground for turnips, by 
cutting up the weeds eight or ten times before sowing 
the seed, the process extending over several weeks. The 
weeds were at last all killed out and he grew two hun- 
dred bushels of Englisl: turnips. The extra preparation 
he thought to be the cause of his success. 

Mr. Kine of Westbrook, (of the House of Representa- 
tives) gave his experience in one piece of potato raising. 
He dug a ditch on a piece of marsh land and in doing it 
threw out a considerable quantity of white sand. Along 
side of the ditch, on the green sward, he laid down a 
line of potatoes, as he would drop them for planting. 
Over each hill of potatoes he sprinkled a small quantity 
of guano, and then he covered them with clear white 
sand only. With no other attention he gathered three 
times as many potatoes from this experiment than trom 
any equal piece of his plowed land. The grass where 

his potatoes lay, rotted during the season, so that when 
he dug his potatoes, he took them out of a soft, earthy 
bed. Mr. K. intended, next , to repeat his ex- 
periment on an acre. 

Mr. K. strongly advocated a greater amount of corn 
raising in Maine. We had abundant resources for this 
purpose, in muckand guano. He employ: d these almost 
exclusively—and guano principally, which he distributed 
broadcast, 500 Ibs. per acre. 

The meeting then adjourned. 





Fripay, Jan. 27. 
Reeucar MEetina. 
The Board was called to order by the President. 
On motion of Mr. Wasson, the Report on Topic No. 
13 was adopted. [The Report will shortly app-ar.] 
Mr. Wasson, from the Committee to assign Topics to 
the several members, reported as follows: 


Sheep.—John F. Anderson, Cumberland Society. 

Surface Manuring and Top-Dressing—Geo. A. Rog- 
ers, Sagadahoc. 

Renovation of Exhausted Lands—W. E. Drummond, 
North Kennebec. 

Improvement of Pasture Lands—Daniel Lancaster, 
South Kennebec. 

Best mode of conducting ‘‘ Ladies’ Riding” at County 
Fairs—William M. Palmer, East Somerset. 

Mixing Svils—E. B. Stackpule, West Penobscot. 

Lunar Influence—N. T. True, Oxford. 

What inducements are presented to our young men to 
prevent their Emigration ?—Seward Dill, No. Franklin. 

By what means can the settlement of the new and 
fertile soils of Maine be best secured?—E. L. Ham- 
mond, Piscataquis. 

Best Breed of Cattle for General Use—Ashur Davis, 
North Somerset. 

Best method of eradicating Weeds—Hugh Porter, 
Washington. 

How to make Farming Profitable—J. S. Chandler, 
Franklin. 

Cultivation of Wheat—Joel Bean, North Aroostook. 

Climate and Soil of Maine in connection with Agri- 
culture—Asa Smith, North Penobscot. 

Culture of tho Strawberry—Albert Noyes, Bangor 
Horticultural. 

Breeding ‘‘ In-and-in”’—Alfred Cushman, Penobscot 
and Arovstook Union. 

Carefully conducted Experiments—Samuel Wasson, 
Hancock. 

Culture of Small Fruit—Isaac Reed, Lincoln. 

Shelter cheaper than Fodder—Albert Moore, West 
Somerset. 

Crauberries—David Cargill, Kenrebec. 

Feeding Farm Stock—Robert Martin, Androscoggin. 

What specific changes in the m&nagement of our Ag- 
ricultural Societies would increase their usefulness ?— 
Calvin Chamberlain, Maine State. 

Alpacca Sheep—Jobn Moulton, West Oxford. 

Cuiture of the Corn Crop—Wm. D. Hayden, Somer- 
set Central. 

Culture of the Corn Crop—David Norton, Waldo. 

Steep— Warren Percival, Maine Pomological. 


The Report was accepted. 

Mr. Ditt moved that the Secretary be requested to 
designate Topics for discussion at the next meeting of 
the Board, and assign one to each member upon which 
to prepare himself. 

Mr. GoopaLe thought the rule of allowing each mem- 
ber to select his own topic was preferable. 

Mr. Wasson thought it would be well for the Secre- 
tary to issue a circular setting forth several topics, and 
send to the members sometime before the meeting. 

Mr. Dill’s motion was so amended as to request each 
member to send atopic tuo the Secretary at least three 
mouths before the annual meeting, and that the Secre- 
tary issue such circular to the members; and this motion 
prevailed. 

Mr. Stackpoue read a letter from E. F. Crane of Ken- 
duskeag, a former member of the Board, urging the 
importance of sheep raising, and setting forth that the 
cross of the Spanish Merino with some coarser grade, as 
the Leicester, resulted in a breed of large sheep, with 
heavy fleece and good wool, and excellent for mutton. 
The wool would not command so high a price by a few 
cents per pound, but the sheep were hardier and could 
be kept at much less eapense. His bucks were a mix- 
ture of Leicester, Englisn and Merino, and the breed 
imported by Mr. Perley of Woodstock. He reaped more 
profit from his flocks now than heretofore. Coarse food 
only was required. The sheep which run with the Per- 
ley buck were distinguished for the number of twins, 
twenty-four of which he had sold at $2.50 each, and 
sheared from the twelve mothers 63 Ibs. of wool, which 
sold at 2s. per lb. He also received $10 as a premium 
on them from the State Society. 

Mr. Carcivt stated that no Report had been made on 
Topic No. 15 in consequence of the absence of Mr. 
Noyes. 

Mr. Wasscy called up the Report on Topic No. 8, and 
moved its adoption. (This Report recommends the per- 
manent location of Societies.) 

Several members objected, and the Report was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. Dit called up the Report on Topic No. 1. 

Mr. CarGiLt moved that the Report be recommitted 
with instructions to report to the Secretary. 

Mr. Wasson hoped the resolve accompanying the 
Report would be adopted. 

Mr. Martin agreed to this, and hoped it would be 
unanimously passed, and that the question would be 
taken by rising. He said the Seoretary had enforced 
the necessity of better education in his report, and with 
the like clear and convincing arguments that he was ac- 
customed to use upon all subjects which came under his 
consideration connected with that science he had so much 
at heart. 

Mr. Cusaman thought that the education recommended 
was of the most important character, and he was heartily 
in favor of the passage of the resolve. 

The resolve was adopted unanimously, and reads as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the views of the Secretary of the 
Board on Agricultural Education and the methods by 
which it may best be obtained, as set forth in an article 
on the subject in his last Report, (1859,) and particu- 
larly on pages 161 and 162, meet the cordial approba- 
tion of the Board. 

Mr. Carai.t said he was not quite prepared to adopt 
the Report of the Committee, but he would withdraw 
his motion to recommit it. 

Mr. Wasson renewed the motion, and said that in the 
whole list of topics there was none of so much import- 
ance or which required more careful deliberation. He 
had listened to no report with more pleasure, but he was 
no’ quite prepared to give his approval to all the details 
of the same. He understood that this Board had de- 
clined to be an arbiter, in any case, as to the best stock 
or the best crops, and he was not ready to break through 
that rule upon a question of such importance, especially 
in the limited time allowed for consideration. He sub- 
scribed to the principle; but as to the best mode, he was 
not prepared to say. 

Mr. Martin desired that the Board should take such 
action as should tend to the advancement of agricul- 
tural knowledge and education. He thought Mr. W.’s 
arguments were unanswerable. He would be glad to 
see the Report recommitted to Mr. Wasson as a commit- 
tee of one—and made a motion accordingly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN moved that the Committee on Topic 
No. 1 be discharged; which motion prevailed. 

Mr. Wasson said he readily called to mind the old 
and homely axiom, that ‘‘it is easier to get into a scrape 
than to get out of one.” He regretted that the Chair- 
man of the Committee (Dr, ‘I'rue) was absent. It seemed 
to him that the Board, in adopting the resolve, had 
adopted the sentiments of the Secretary in his Report. 
The resolve has been adopted—the committee discharged, 
and it is now proposed to raise another committee, to 
report to the Secretary. He thought the report should 
be laid upon the table, and so moved; which motion 
prevailed. , 

Mr. Martin called on Mr. Wasson as having some- 
thing of interest to present to the Board, and Mr. W. 
read as follows: 


By the “Act” creating the Board of Agriculture, it 
becomes their duty “‘to investigate all sub * relating” 
thereto—opening, as it were, before the » & wide, 
unsailed and unsounded sea; a field unsurveyed and 
immeasurable. 

When Legislative wisdom lent its aid to collect and 
compile the thousands of scattered ideas—that belong, 


whether by right, duty, or appointment to agricultural 
science; to put into tangible form and fit for use the, 
too often, crude and imperfect notions of a prior or pres- 
ent age; the suggestions, experience and experiments 
of agricultural men of all former time—did Legislators 
have any just conception of the vast territory spread out 
before us—undiscovered and unexplored—to meas- 
ured and meted, lotted and improved. 

Under the organic Act our first duty is, “‘ to investi- 
gate” each and every subject, and all the “ arts relating 
to” agricultural science—a duty as difficult and as ardu- 
ous as the ** Labors of Hercules.” 

How those *‘ investigations” are to be made, is defined 
by the “Act” itself—* as we think proper.” 

But should we “ think it proper” to demand a dime, or 
two, that scientific minds beyond the limits of the 
Board, or confines of the State, be invited to our aid, 
“that in the multitude of counselors there should be 
wisdom,”—might not some Juno again be found to put 
an Argus eye upon us? 

Sbould this Board think it proper to extend their ses- 
sion,—while seeking diligently for truth,—are there to 
be found ready hands and willing hearts to extend the 
supplies. 

Let an attempt be made to enforce the “‘ recommenda- 
tions and suggestions of the Secretary,” anticipated and 
invited by the ‘‘Act,” and the tocsin of alarm would be 
sounded, and agitations rife, over an ‘Impending Crisis.” 

“Thus graced and armed,” 
we proceed to investigate—to search for truths, facts, or 
principles—to make known what is now unknown—to 
be held in reserve till out of date, like a last year’s 
almanac. 

With whom originated the idea of an Agricultural 
Board, I do not know; but in that mind was seen, as is 
seen by thousands of to-day, the want of some standard, 
where may be put to the test those discoveries and in- 
ventions of which every day is laboring in birth; a 
mint, where may be gathered in the grains and atoms to 
be coined, that ‘*he who runs may read” its value; a 
tribunal, where questions, not of legal but agricultural 
lore, are treated and determined; a great motive power, 
whose vibrations shall fall upon every ear, and whose 
pulsations may be felt upon every farm. Such should 
be the Agricultural Board—the nucleus, or central part 
of the great Agricultural body—the concentrated ex- 
perience of the Agricultural world. Ae 

Practical agriculture can no longer be bound within 
the narrow ciccle of individual experience. That noble 

Art no longer holds a secondary rank. Innovations 
upon ancient customs and received opinions, are no 
longer viewed as some “ infernal machine,” which, to 
touch, is explosion, and explosion—death. Littie by 
little have the materials of knowledge been collected, 
and that knowledge is pressing on with rapid strides— 
while ‘‘ meek-eyed patience” and blundering fogyism 
are yielding in despair. ’ 

The law-wakers of the land have imposed upon the 
Board, as an imperative duty—with the facts so ob- 
tained—to collate and explain, forming rules and prin- 
ciples therefrom, an example to ourselves, a rule and a 
guide to others. 

Can we, I ask, carry the burthen to be borne, or meet 
the exigencies in the case, with the stinted time and 
means at command ? 

Notwithstanding adverse winds may disturb the at- 
mosphere above, I hold ita duty due to ourselves, and 
the great interests of the State we represent, to make 
known their wants, for only to those that ‘ knock is it 
opened, or ask. that receive.” 

The enterprise in which we have embarked “ is that 
upon which all trades and commerce depend as their 
foundation. It was the earliest occupation of man. It 
has, in all ages, been his chief means of subsistence; it 
still continues to furnish employment to the great ma- 
jority of the human race. A thousand years were lost 
in search for a wonderous stone that was to give unfad- 
ing youth and health, and the possession of wealth.” It 
has been found in AGricuLtURAL Science. Who shall 
dare to limit its progress or thwart its application? 
‘* Let him first consider that the one thousand millions 
of the human race derive their sustenance from this 
source alure—that if gathered, at the same hour and for 
the same meal, would fill both sides of five tables all 
round the broadest part of the globe; that, in addition, 
the lower animals all wait upon agriculture to give their 
meat in due season—then let bim add to this untold 
amount of daily food for man ard beast, the various 
articles of building materials, furniture, clothing and 
fuel furnished from the svil. The grand total will illus- 
trate the primary importance of agriculture charged 
with supplying this almost inconceivable daily demaud.” 
And, then, the almost countiess conflicting theories, 
relating to this science, which are to be examin: d, ana- 
lyzed, criticised, investigated, and principles evolved, 
which, when made known, shall guide to discriminate 
between accidental and well established results. 

Surely we each shou!d possess the ‘‘ hundred hands of 
Briarius” to accomplish so much, in a ten days’ session, 
if it require weeks for the ‘* Lords of the Manor” to de- 
cide if the “ intention of marriage” shall be nailed upon 
the “in” or ‘‘ outside door.” 

It is assumed,—and experience warrants the assump- 
tion,—that the other industrial pursuits could never 
have ‘ distanced us upon the course” but for our lack of 
concentrated and systematic action and efforts; every 
part loose and disjvinted, every wan in the race upon 
his ‘‘ own hook.” If we would avoid the evil for the 
future, let us avoid the source to-day. Ours is a pro- 
gressive science— 

For, how like a fairy with her magic wand, 
The soul of AGRICULTURE ’s changed the land. 

But in this age of progress, and age of humbug, too, 
the only antidote is in the study of the principles of 
science. That there be an intelligent and educated hus- 
bandry to unite in the study of thuse principles, and put 
shoulder to shoulder to the work of carrying forward this 
progress—removing the impediments thereto—found- 
ing upon a correct and safe basis, and establishing a code 
of ethics—as a first step to so desirable a result, the Agri- 
cultural incorporations within the State should become 
as of ‘‘ one flesh”; extending a magnetic wire through 
them all, that, at the touch of the ‘ operator” here, a 
response may be heard, from wherever ‘ waves the 
flowing grain.” Then the opening of our sessions, like 
the rising of the Nile, shall indicate an approaching 
harvest. 

That the “ Board,” circumscribed as it is, manacled 
with ‘‘chain and ball,” is still exerting @ great and good 
influence, in a govd and great cause, time will surely de- 
velop—and in awaiting the slow revolutions of its 
‘* plodding wheels,” we ask, to know, how the other 
branches of industry escaped the ‘‘ordeal” through which 
we're passing. 

Sarcastic taunts of being effete and inefficient, f.11 no 
more fast and thick to blockade our way, than drifted 
down the Hudson to impede the ‘‘ Dermont’s” course. 
As Fulton with painful solicitude watched her snail-like 
movements, few there were to proffer tukens of promise. 
When the erudite Lardner—across the water—was labor- 
ing to prove that every attempt at Atlantic steam nagi- 
gation would “ prove abortive,” with the declaration yet 
warm from his lips, that 

“The earth hath bubbles, as the water hath, 
And this is of them,” 

an oceanic steamship, with the proud “stars and stripes’ 
floating at its mizzen—“ against the wind, against the 
tide’—sailed boldly up the Thames. As this was the 
epoch in Atlantic steam communication, so the “Act,” 
incorporating the Board, is the era from which takes 
date a new step in Agricultural Science. And though 
for a time it may be “‘empaled with circling fire,” it is 
by ‘ patient continuance,” assiduous application to the 
allotted task, and giving puilicty to its labors, that its 
merits will be known and approved, to enlarge its 
‘« sphere of action” and perpetuate its existence. 

On motion of Mr. Martin the communication real 
was adopted by the Board, and Mr. M. was requested to 
leave it with the Board. 

Mr. GoopaLe moved that this Board express as its 
views upon the 8th Topic that the subject of permanent 
location of societies should properly, and must necessa- 
rialy be left to the several societies to act as their own 
judgment may dictate. Motion prevailed. 

Mr. Caanpuer offered the following: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Board be extended 
to the Hon. Isaac Reep for the very dignified, cour- 
teous, eminently able and impartial manner in which he 
has presided over its deliberations. 

Mr. Moore offered the following: 

Resolved, That the tanks of this Board be tendered 
to the Secretary, S. L. Goopate, for the able and efficient 
manner in which he has discharged the arduous labors of 
his office—both in the compilation of his annual Reports, 
and the impartial and ready discharge of his duties at 
this Board. 

Mr. Martin offered the following: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Board be tendered 
to the Reporters for the able and faithful manner in 
which they have performed their duties. 

These resolves were severally unanimously adopted, 
and the Board adjourned sine die. 


CounTerreiTiING on A Lance Scare. It has 
ascertained that from the 20th to the 25th Nov. 
last, between $200,000 ani $300,000 in counter- 
feit notes of $50 and $100, on the Bank of 
Philadelphia, were successfully put into circula- 
tion in the States of [llinois, Ohio, Indiana, 
Tennessee, Missiesippi, Alabama, Louisiana and 
Missouri, being exchanged fur genuine money, 
mostly Missouri currency. This is the largest 
and most successful villany of the kind on re- 
cord, and it must have been concocted and cn- 
summated by quite a number of persons. Only 
one of them, named Bacore, has yet been detect- 
ed, and he is on trial at St. Louis, where efforts 
are making for the detection of others of the 
gang. Bacorde was taken in Canada alter a 
laborious search. 





Exrraorpinary Caattence. Capt. Travis pub- 
lishes in the Memphis papers a pistol challenge 
for $500 or $1000 a side, to be shot as follows: 
‘*With pistols, thirty shots a side, at ten paces 
distance; the target to be shot at, a copper cent; 
my opponent to shoot at deliberate aim, with 
the aid of one hand only—string measurement 
from centre to centre. Il ask that my opponent 
shall give me five hit cents out of thirty shots; 
or, in other words, I will shoot twenty-five shots 
against his thirty. I shall require him to shoot 
his shots by daylight; I will shoot my shots in 
any dark night be may select, or in a dark room 
devoid of light. The match to take place in the 
city of New York, in New Orleans, Memphis or 
Nashville, within thirty days after it is made.” 





No Wonver. So many worthless medicines 
are advertised for the cure of various diseases, 
and when tried, ‘‘found 1 that the in- 
valid loses all faith in specifics. e have yet to 
learn, however, of the first failure of Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry, to cure coughs, colds, 





and pulmonary disease. 
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SAVING OF MONEY AND PRODIGAL OF 
LIFE. 

Our readers have probably seen a paragraph 
from the Portland papers respecting the death of 
Mr. Charles C. Hosley of Winthrop, who was 
killed last week, by being run over by the cars, 
near the York & Cumberland Railroad Depot. 
Mr. Hosley was a neighbor of ours—a quiet, 
good citizen. He was a muisician, and for a 
time leader of the Winthrop Brass Band, and at 
the time of his death was on his way to Bidde- 
ford to attend to a professional engagement. The 


cauee of his death is attributed, by the jury of 


inquest, to carelessness. Perhaps it was. In- 
deed, you may attribute nine-tenths, if not all 
the deaths occurring on our railroads to the same 
cause. That is to say, if you keep out from un- 
der the cars they won’t run over you. It seems 
that in this place, as in thousands of other places 
on railroad lines, the world wasn’t wide enough 
for the track and so it was laid hard up toa 
building, (the wire factory,) with just space 
enough to ruband go. Mr. H., for some reason 
or other, was on the platform and leaning over 
looking at a rear car, and not seeing the building 
above named, was knocked off in passing it, fell 
under the cars, and thus a worthy young man 
and father was crushed into eternity in a mo- 
ment. If this were a solitary case, the blame 
could more appropriately be attributed to care- 
lessness of the person suffering. Unfortunately 
it isnot. Not a week passes that we do not see 
an account of similar casualties—we may call it 
butcheries—on some of the railroad lines in the 
United States. In our own vicinity, within a 
month, three cases of the kind have occurred. 
One in North Yarmouth of an old and experi- 
enced operator, who made a mis-step in passing 
from car to car and fell into the trap which is 
always yawning between them, and was mangled 
to death in an instant. One of a young man in 
Monmouth, a brakeman on the freight train of 
the A. & K. Railroad, knocked off by coming in 
contact with a bridge and wounded so that he 
died, and now young Hosley experiences a simi- 
lar fate. These and thousands of others have 
happened from false notions of economy in build- 
ing railroads with breadth enough to pass by or 
under obstacles. Saving of money and prodigal 
of life. 

There ought to be a positive law that no track 
should be laid so near a building or other object 
or go under a bridge without a space of six and 
a half feet between the object and the cars. But 
it will cost too much. The present practice has 
already cost too much valuable life, and it is time 
that engineers and railroad companies and rail- 
road constructers and the public generally bestir 
themselves to bring about some very much needed 
reform in these matters. We want a reform in- 
vented and adopted, of coupling or connecting 
cars together without having a gulf of destruc- 
tion between them—some simple method by which 
& continuous walk should be had throughout the 
train. It can be done, and ought to be done. 
Again, we don’t believe that we now have the 


best mode of constructing and the best system of 


operating freight cars, by a ‘*/ong chalk.”’ 


As now made and operated, the operatives must 


be climbing up the sides on perpendicular lad- 
ders, when the cars are in motion, at the immi- 
nent risk of their lives. They must pass about 
on top of the ears in storm or calm—blow high 
or blow low—running and jumping across from 
ear to car, when a little variation of step might 
plunge them beneath the wheels, and whenever a 
bridge comes in sight, must dive down or be 
knocked on the head. Many a worthy operator, 
intent on some particular business connected with 
his car, has either forgotten about the bridge or 
did not think of being so near it, and was dashed 
to pieces by the blow, in passing under it. Hun- 
dreds of valuable lives have thus been lost, be- 
cause there was not room enough between the 
earth and the heavens to allow only space enough 
for the cars to squeeze under, and nothing more. 
What is that but being saving of money and pro- 
digal of life? 





Tue Aroostook Rartroap. Another effort will 
be made during the present session of the Legis- 
lature to advance this enterprise. We notice 
that our indomitable friend McCrillis has made 
a move in its behalf—with the precise nature of 
which we are unacquainted—but no one doubts 
that it will be energetically prosecuted, whatev- 
er it may be. 

We notice in the Bangor Whig a proposition 
made by Samuel Veazie, Exq,, President of the 
Bangor, Oldtown & Milford Railroad, to the Le- 
gislature to aid the construction of the proposed 


road. The following is the substance of the pro- 
posed plan : 

‘‘The Company, of which he is President, pro- 
pose to extend and equip their road, now thir- 
teen miles long, to Mattawamkeag, there to con- 
nect with the Aroostook road, provided the State 
appropriate the sap lands and the total 

roceeds thereof for the building of a road from 

attawamkeag to such practicable point in 
Aroostook County as the Legislature shull desig- 
nate. The extension of the first named road to 
be contingent upon a loan of the credit of the 
city of Bangor to an amount per mile of the loan 
of said city to the P.& K. R. R.; the city to 
advance their bonds to an amount not exceeding 
$16,000 per mile; the capital stock of the com- 
pany to be sufficiently enlarged to cover the ex- 
pense of building the road, with the right to 
receive new subscriptions therefor; and the = 
shall have good title to. their present road, wit 
all the net earnings as security, until the city 
pledge is fully redeemed—such net earnings to 
be appropriated to pay the expenses of building 
the road as it progresses, and afterwards as a 
sinking fund to meet the liability of the city in 
the premises. The city also to retain the title of 
the whole road, with all the equipment thereof, 
for the building of which their tredit is pledged. 

The city shall not be called upon to advance 
their credit for any sum until five miles of the 
road is fully completed ; and upon completion of 
such five miles, the city then to advance their 
bonds to the amount of $80,000, and upon the 
completion of every five miles, an additional sum 
of $80,000 shall be advanced in their bonds by 
the city, and upon the completion of the whole, 
such further sums as shall make up the whole 
amount due. Sel? By 

Mr. Veazie thus goes on to say that it is evi- 
dent that the city will have security for their 
liability in the premises. By the arrangement 
proposed, the city will at all times have as secu- 
rity thirteen miles of road, well equipped and 
furnished, with its accruing profits and income, 
in addition to all the road which their credit as- 
sists in building ; so that at the time of payment 
of the first five miles of $80,000, the city will 
have the title of eighteen miles of road completed 
and worked, which will all be then held tor secu- 
rity for that sum, which will be only $4,444.44 
per mile.”’ 





Invitation. The City Government of Port- 
land have invited the Governor and Council and 
Legislature of this State to visit Portland on 
Thursday, March Ist. The Bangor Whig sug- 
gests that they are to be treated when they get 
there, and then—invited to examine the new 
State House which Portland has so disinterestedly 
provided for their accommodation. 


THE STATE SOCIETY APPROPRIATION. 

We copy the following from the Waterville 
Mail of last week: 

Ho! Ho! A resolve has been in the 
Senate, appropriating $2,700 as a remuneration 
for losses incurred by the Maine State Agricul- 
tural Society, at its last exhibition. Oo Thurs- 
day, when this resolve was under consideration 
in the Senate, the following colloquy substan- 
tially, took place, between Drummond of Kene- 
bec, and Perley of Cumberland, who was 4 mem- 
ber of the committee: — 

Mr. Drummond. What sum if any, did the Society 
have in the Treasury at the commencement of 1858 ? 

Mr. Perley—$2150 in round nambers. 

Mr. D. What sum in 1859? 

Mr. P. $1104. 

Mr. D. Did the difference between these two sums 
arise from the failure of the State Fair in 1858 to pay 
expenses ? 

Mr. P. kt did. 

Was there an yoy oaeg oy bond given in 


Mr. D. 
1858, before it was decided to have the Fair at Augusta, 


by the citizens of Augusta, to make good aay loss at 
that Fair? 

Mr. P: There was. 

Mr. D. Was there ever anything paid upon that bond 
towards this loss? 

.P. No. 

. D. Was there such a bond given in 18597? 

. P. There was not. 

.D. What was given? 

.P. The citizens of Augusta subscribed and paid 
some $600, for the use of the grounds; so that the Sosi- 
ety bad the grounds nearly as they were left in 1858, 
free of expense. 

Most magnanimous Augueta! Ever ready to 
give a ** bond’’ to secure sume local advantage, 
well knowing that from the pains and penalties 
thereof they are sure to be released, in any event. 
But what say our friends of the Maine Farmer to 
this showing? and how does it square with what 
they would have had the public understand from 
their carefully chosen language Just Fall. 

There is a mistake in the reply of Mr. Perley 
as to the operations of the year 1858, or he is 
miereported. The books of the Treasurer show, 
that on the first of January, 1858, the amount of 
money on hand, was $1,493.61, and that the 
amount on hand Jan. 1, 1859, was $1,104.65. 
The difference is $389.26. That the small loss 
of the Fair of 1858 was not made good by Au- 
gusta, disturbs the rest of the Mail. The amount 
would have been cheerfully puid if it had been 
called for, bat with $1,104 on hand, we suppose 
the Society did not think it expedient to call for 
the insignificant sum ‘‘nominated in the bond.’’ 
There were no Jews in the Board of Trustees, 
and the citizens of Augusta were not even aware, 
at the time, that they were liable for anything. 
On the succeeding year (1859), Augusta, with 
every expectation that the Show and Fair would 
be successful, volunteered to pay ‘‘some $600 
fur the use of the grounds.’’ 

So much in reply to the suggestions of the 
Mail respecting the Fair, the Society, and Au- 
gusta. 

The last remark of the Mail implies that the 
Maine Farmer, in its ‘*carefully chosen language 
last fall,’ said something that did not square 
with the truth. Will our amiable neighbor, as 
in duty bound, show wherein the Farmer has 
uttered anything at variance with the truth ? 
Until then, we must regard the intimation as a 
slander, which we forgive at once; for to have 
spoken kindly of anything hereabouts, would have 
been, on the part of the Mai/,a crime against 
nature. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRicULTURE. A large num- 
ber of petitions have been presented to the Legis- 
lature frcm various parts of the State for the es- 
tablishment and endowment of a department of 
Agriculture in the Maine State Seminary at Lew- 
iston. The Lewiston Journal states that the 
Committee to whom the subject was referred have 
unanimously decided in favor of the movement, 
and agreed upon a bill substantially as follows: 
A Department and Professorship of Agriculture 
to be established in the Maine State Seminary at 
Lewiston. When the friends of the Department 
shall raise $15,000, (having five years to do it 
in,) then the State shall pay $900 each and 
every year. If at the end of twenty-five years 
the department is in successful operation, then 
the endowment is to be made perpetual. The 
Comniittee, however, in consequence of the recent 
Triasury defalcation, have decided that it is inex- 
pedient to make any draft upon the Treasury the 
present year fur this purpose; and it still remains 
an open question whether they will report on the 
necessity of the measure, and leave it fur the next 
Legislature to .arry it out, or pass the bill at 
once with the proviso that it shall not tuke effect 
under two years. 

The Journal thinks the latter course the best 
one, as thus the friends of the Department would 
have something tangible to work on, in procur- 
ing private subscriptions. 





Aveusta Musicat Association. This associa- 
tion, which has held regular weekly meetings in 
Concert Hall, during the current winter, for 
practice with a view to the elevation of the music 
of the Senctuary, was last week adjourned to a 
future time, to be indicated by notice from the 
managers. Under the efficient lead of Mr. Stran- 
woop, very good progress has been made in the 
work undertaken, the only regret in respect to 
the enterprise being that a larger number of 
those who have vocal capabilities had not united 
in the pleasant meetings of the association. 

Before adjourning, the association, on motion 
of Rev. Mr. Ballou, passed, unanimously, the 
following resolution : 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be 
presented to our Cunductor, Mr. Daniel C. Stan- 
wood, for the able, courteous and satisfactory 
manner in which he has discharged the duties of 
his position, and for the valuable service he has 
rendered the Society. 





Tocus. A bill has passed the Legislature in- 
corporating the Togus Mineral Springs Company. 
This is understood to be an association of gentle- 
men, mostly of New York city, who, in connec- 
tion with the present proprietor of the Togus 
House, Mr. Beals, intend to make extensive im- 
provements in the vicinity of the Springs. They 
propose to clear up the land, lay it out into lots 
for residences, ornament the grounds and build 
several smaller hotels for the accommodation of a 
class of visitors and patients, who, under the 
present arrangements, are pot able to afford the 
expense of a prolonged stay. This project, it is 
believed, will not only make the place attractive 
to the pleasure seeker, but will render its waters, 
which possess undoubted medicinal virtues, ac- 
cessible to all who may desire to be benefitted by 
them. 





Newspaporiat. The intimation is given in 
the last Aroostook Pioneer that Mr. J. B. Hall, 
its projector and editor, will soon relinquish his 
relations with that paper. He says— 

‘*Here we have labored without expectations of 
personal gain, for the public good, here we hoped 
to labor for years to come. but circumstances be- 
yond our control will probably compel us ere 
long to seek another field of labor.” 

Mr. A. D. Brock of the Gardiner Rural, also 
announces his withdrawal from that paper, as 
editor and publisher, to form new business con- 


nexions elsewhere. 





Parpoyep. Br. Maxham’s prayer for pardon 
is most cheerfully granted. His disclaimers in 
the premises, it is true, are so incoherently made 
that it is difficult to understand what he means 
by them; but it is enough for us that he places 
himself in a penitential posture. We haven’t 
the heart to be hard on a poor fellow when he 
begs for mercy. Rise, Ephraim ; go and sin no 
more. 


tg The Daily Morning Gazette is to be regu- 
larly published in Biddeford by Watson, Broth- 
ers, at $3 per annum, 

















Excuance oy Compiments. The election of 
Speaker has not entirely restored harmonious re- 
lations among the members of the House. The 
following amiable passage occurs in the proceed- 
ings of Wednesday last : 

Mr. Morris of Illinois, introduced a resolution 
calling on the Secretary of the Interior to report 
all the fucte relative to the accounts of Mr. Pine, 
late Marshal of the Northern District of Llinois; 
also as to the money paid to the District Attor- 
ney. 

Objection was made to its passage. 

Mr. Morris expressed surprise that any one 
wanted to suppress information relative to a pub- 
lic defaulter. 

Mr. Houston said if a committee would endorse 
and dignify the object of the resolution, he would 
be wees | to consider the subject. 

Mr. Morris replied that he would prefer it to 
go to any other committee than that on the Ju- 
diciary. of which Mr. Houston was a member. 

Mr. Houston—I don’t want my fingers dirtied 
with it. 

Mr. Morris—I don’t want you to have the res- 
olution. 

Mr. Houston—I would not soil my fingers with 
it. 

Mr. Morris then introduced another resvlution 
of inquiry into certain removals and appoint- 
ments in [Ilinois. 


Mr. Houston said he wanted nothing to do 
with it. It was a filthy business. 

Mr. Morris—Then you are the appropriate man. 

Mr. Houston—The filthier it is, the better fur 
you. 


The above would seem to be symptomatic of 


‘*pistols and coffee,’’ but at a subsequent period 
of the session— 


Mr. Morris of Illinois, referring to the dia- 
logue between himself and Mr. Houston, said he 
had been reminded by his colleagues that in an- 
swering Mr. Houston’s objection to the introduc- 
tion of his resolution, his language reflected on 
Mr. Houston's motives and personal integrity. 
He did not intend any such application. 

Mr. Houston understood Mr. Morris’s remarks 
as did the latter’s colleagues; but as Mr. Morris 
had ecm explained, he withdrew bis re- 
marks. 


The country will undoubtedly feel relieved. 





Stevens anv Hazuitr. These unfortunate men 
are sentenced to be hung on Friday, March 16. 
They were brought into Court, under a strong 
guard, to receive their sentence. Both prisoners 
wore an unconcerned air, and seemed utterly un- 
terrified by the awful position in which they 
were placed. In response to the usual inquiry 
if he had anything to say, Stevens denied the 
truth of some of the testimony against hin— 
thanked his counsel, Mr. Sennott, for hie efforts 
in his behalf, and the officers and others for their 
kind treatment since his imprisonment, and con- 
cluded with the following words—‘* When I 
think of my brothers slaughtered and sisters out- 
raged, my conscience does not reprove me for my 
actions. I shall meet my fate manfully.”’ 

Hazlitt also earnestly denied a portion of the 
testimony which was sworn against him. He said: 


‘*T am innocent of the charge on which I have 
been convicted. I deny ever having committed 
a murder, or ever having contemplated murder, 
or ever having associated with any one with such 
intentions. Some of the witnesses have sworn to 
things which | deny, and which were positively 
fulse. I have be-n treated kindly since my con- 
finement ; much better than I expected; and I 
must say I think better of Virginia. I wish also 
to return my thanks to the counsel who have so 
ably defended me; they have done more in my 
behalf than northern counsel could possibly have 
done. I repeat, I am imnocent of murder, but 
am prepared to meet my fate.”’ 





Sapattis Wooten Mitt Burnep. We learn 
from the Lewiston Advocate that the woolen mill 
at Sabattis Village, in Webster, was destroyed by 
fire on Sunday morning, 12th inst. Mr. John 
Whitehead, the watchman of the building, was 
so severely burned that he died soon after, unable 
to give any account of the origin of the fire. 
Mr. W. slept on the lower fluor, and it is con- 
jectured that the fire originated from the stove, 
and communicated to the foot of Mr. Whitehead's 
bed, burning the feet and legs of Mr. Whitehead 
severely, as they were burned, when he awoke, 
suffucated with smoke, and inhaling the flames 
that produced the internal injuries of which he 
probably died. 

The Mill was erected in 1848; was 38x66 feet; 
three stories high on the river and two in front, 
and it contained three sets of machinery. To 
this was attached a small ‘‘Dye House,’’ which 
was burned, as also were the **Wool Shop and 
Counting Room,’’ the ‘Dry Shed,’’ and the 
‘*Custom Carding Mill’’ on the opposite side of 
the stream and distant from the main building 
thirty-four feet. Quite a large amount of stock 
was likewise destroyed. 

The whole loss is estimated at $20,000; insured 
through Brooks Chamberlain in the Hartford 
Company for $6500. 





Fatat Raitroap Accipent. We learn from 
the Portland Advertiser that Mr. Chas. C. Hos- 
ley, of Winthrop, was instantly killed in that 
city on Weduesday last, by being knocked from 
the cars and run over by the train going round 
to connect with the cars on the Boston road. He 
was standing on the platform of one of the cors 
looking back, when he was stcuck on the head by 
the corner of Furley’s Wire Factory building, 
which at that point was close to the track, and 
knocked under the cars. They passed over his 
body diagonally, cutting him in two, and horri- 
bly mangling him. He died instantly. 

Mr. Hosley belonged in Winthrop, and was by 
occupation a teacher of dancing, having schools 
in this city and other places. The night before 
his death, he formed a portion of the orchestra at 
the large party given by Dr. J. W. Ellis of this 
city. In the morning he took the cars for Bidde- 
ford, where he had an engagement to furnish 
music at a ball, and while on his way came to his 
untimely end. He was about 27 years of age. 
and leaves a wife and two children. 





tar We learn from the Bangor Whig that Mr. 
Philip J. C. Gangooly, a distinguished Bengal. 
ese, and a convert to Christianity will visit and 
speak in Bangor, Augusta, and Brunswick dur- 
ing the latter part of the present month. He is 
described as a young man, about 24 years of age 
—slender, of durk skin, with a keen black eye, 
and a highly intelligent face, epeaking very good 
English, and is, as remarked by Rev. Dr. Hedge, 
“a living epistle from Asia.” We doubt not 
our people will gladly hear him. 





Eg” The new clothing firm of Dottiver & Os- 
porne are possessed of every facility—skill, taste 
and a splendid supply of cloths—for the elegant 
fitting up of any gentleman's wardrobe. Mr. Dol- 
liver is well known here as a master of hig pro- 
feseton, and Mr. Osborne, who has for years been 
engaged in the most fashionable clothing estab- 
lishmente in Boston, brings with him a skill and 
experience which will be exercised for the advan- 
tage of all who may patronize them. Let them 
be handsomely patronized by our people. 





Bripce Loan. The city of Hallowell voted on 
Monday, to accept the act of the Legislature, au- 
thorising it to loan its credit in aid of the bridge 
at that place. The vote stood 232to 98. The 
town of Chelsea voted against the loan by a large 
majority. So it would seem that the burden will 
have to be borne by Hallowell, alone. 

We understand the superstructure of the bridge 
is so far completed that foot passengers are per- 
mitted to cross. 





——. 


State Vauvation. It is stated that the juint 
Committee of the Legislature has adopted the ag- 


Rregates reported by the Commissioners of the 
several counties without amendment. The fol- 
lowing are the aggregates: 

Androscoggin, polls 6551, estates $8 230,892 : 
Aroostook, polls 2098, estates $1.176.316, wild 
lands $679. 21; Cumberland, puils 15.246, es- 
tates $36.361.035 ; Franklin, polla 4380, estates 
$4.232.395, wild lands, $88,350; Hancock, po ls 
7810, estetes $6,309,819, wild lands. $210.875; 
Kennebec, polls 11,684, estates $15.273.355: 
Lincoln, polls 11,344, estates $13,488,147: Ox. 
ford, polls 8286, estates $7.783.462, wild lands 
$34.232 ; Penobscot, polls 14,409, estates £14. 
357 837, wild lands $167,100 ; Piscataquis, p dis 
3266, estates $2.330,653, wild lands $574.575; 
Sagadahoc, polls 4560, estates $10,054,434: s. a. 
erset, polls 7520, estates $6.877.974, wild lands 
$259,020; Waldo, poils 10,497, estates $9.612.. 
647; Washington, polls 8342, estates $7,216,200) 
wild lands $447 .645 ; York, polls 13.038, estates 
$19,135,618. This gives « total of polis, 129,. 
O31; estates, $162,470,834, and wild lands $2". 
261,718, being a grand tutal of $164,732.602." 

It isalso probable that very little alteration 
will be made in the details of the valuation lists 
reported by the Commissioners. This being the 
case, nothing will probably occur to prolong the 
session of the Legislature beyond the seventy-five 


days for which the members will receive pay. 





Distrivetion or Seevs. The distribution of 
the various kinds of domestic seeds by the U. S. 
Patent Office, will be dispensed with during the 
present year. The following extract from the 
Agricultural Reports of the commissioner of Pa- 
tents, will explain the reason : 


‘Owing to the reduced appropriation made b 

Congress, fur agricultural purposes for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1860, the office has been 
compelied to reduce its expenses and confine its 
action to @ more limited sphere than heretwfure. 
In dving this, it was found necessary, either to 
decline purchesing for distribution the usual va- 
ties of garden and field seeds, or to abandon the 
experiment of propagating the tea and various 
other foreign plants and grape-cuttings fur which 
orders bad been given. The expenses which had 
already been imeurred in their procurement 
would hardly justity the office in throwing them 
aside. It was accordingly deemed advisable to 
apply the remainder of the funds solely to the 
procuring of information and preparing the ma- 
terial for the Agricultural Report, and to the 
propagation and distribution of guch varieties of 
fureign seeds and cuttings us had been already 
engaged. These were of such a nature, that if 
they hud been distributed throughout the coun- 
try immediately upon their receipt, the probabili- 
ty is, that very few of them would have reached 
their destination in a fit state for propagation. 
The tea-seeds, more particularly, arrived in such 
a condition, that it was of the utmost importance 
to plant them atonce. For this purpuse, large 
propagating houses were erected upon the Guv- 
ernment grounds. These structures now answer 
well, the purpose for which they were intended, 
as is exhibited by the fact that we have ready for 
distribution over 30,000 well rooted tea-plants; 
12,000 foreign and domestic grape-vines; 900 
ruoted seedless pomegranate cuttings, and vari- 
ous foreign, medicinal, and ornamental plants. 
These will be ready for distribution during the 
present winter and the ensuing spring.”’ 
Art at Wasuinctox. The following colloquy 
is reported as occurring in the Senate a few days 
since, upon the question of making an appropri- 
ation for the setting up of a new equestrian stutue 
of Washington. Probably the standurd of art 
at Washington is very much like the standard of 
public virtue and patriotism there—to be estima- 
ted by what the people have to pay for them in 
dollars and cents : 

‘*Mr. Hale said if the government had been un- 
fortunate in anything, it was in its attempts to 
embellish the city and the public buildings with 
statues and paintings. More horrid caricatures 
could not be found in any wax museum in New 
England. He suid there was a dog standing in 
the east porch of the Capitol which luoked no 
more like a dog than a log with a stick stuck in 
it. 

Mr. Fessenden—How do you know that it isa 
dog? 

Mr. Ilule—I was told so. 

Mr. Clingman—lI read in the papers that it 
was a dog. 

Mr. Hale then compared Persico's Columbus 
to a big gambler in the act of rolling nine pins, 
and ridiculed other works of art about the Cupi- 
tol, including Greenough’s Washington. He 
was opposed to ay propriate money to fill the city 
with these scare-cruws.”’ 




















Deatn or Wa. Seaman, Esa. The following 
paragraph, which we copy from the Halifax Col- 
onist, will be interesting to many of our Nova 
Scotia readers : 


We learn with deep regret of the death of Wm. 
Seaman, Exq.,at Minudie, on Saturday Jast. Mr. 
Seaman was for some time a Clerk in the Provin- 
cial Secretary's office, and during bis resid: nce in 
this city, endeared himeelf to a large circle of 
friends, by his kind and gentlemanly demeanor 
towards all with whum be cume in contact. He 
posseased an intellect of a high order, which had 
heen thoroughly cultivated hy study and travel, 
and although extremely diffident, exhibited the 
highest conversational powers to those who had 
the pleasure of knowing him intimately, and by 
whom his untimely death will long be remem- 
bered and sincerely deplored. 





A Danxorrovs Watk. The Portland Advertiser 
states that during the heavy gale of the 10th 
inst., Mr. Potter of Bethel, of the firm of Hazen 
& Potter, started to go to a neighbor's by way of 
the railroad track. He was soon overtaken by a 
freight train, but owing to the wind and flying 
snow, he was not seen until the train was close 
on him, and too late to brake up. Six or eght 
cars passed over him, breaking bis arm in two 
places, and inflicting other bodily injuries. For- 
tunately, Dr. Grover was on the train, and ren- 
dered the wounded man the necessary surgical 
aid, and he is now doing well. 


Barney’s Opera Perrums. We have been 
made the recipient of a new delight—a bottle of 
the perfume which Barney has extracted from 
the entire kingdom of sweets and dedicated to 
the new divinity of song, Adelina Patt:. If the 
music of her voice inspires one half the pleasure 
which this delightful perfume does, we cannot 
wonder at the furor she has. created among her 
votaries. A. B. Hall & Co., of this city has it 
for sale. 





tar We learn that Messrs. Wasson & Moor will 
commence the publication of a new paper in Ells- 
worth on the lst of March, to be called the 
‘*Eastern Farmer,’’ and to be devoted principally 
to agricultural matter. Mr. Wasson is a gentle- 
man of intelligence and ability, and will undoubt- 
edly make an interesting and valuable paper. 
We hope the publishers will be sustained in their 
enterprise. 


0G Mr. Wm. Averhill, of Maine, has been 
appointed book-keeper by Mr. Forney, the new 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, at a sala- 
ry of $1800. The statement made last week on 
the authority of a despatch from Washington, 
that Hon. E. Knowlton had been appointed to 
the office of Superintendent of the Fulding room, 
is contradicted. 


gg The Legislature of Massachusetts has un- 
der consideration a grand union demonstration, 
viz: bringing the Legislatures of Virginia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania and Maine to Buston, on & 
visit as guests of the Scate. 











tarThe Rockland Democrat and Free Press 
comes to us in an enlarged form and a new dress. 
The Ellsworth American has also recently 
donned a new dress. 
Glad to see our contemporaries sprucing up. 








West Somerset Acricutrural Socrery. “The 
annual meeting of this Society will be holden at 
the Town Hall, in North Auburn, on Saturday, 
March 3d. 


n Thursday last, William Burns, of 
Witsoe, N.S, in the employ of Calvin Dwinel 
& Co, near Moosehead Lake, was struck by & 
falling limb on the head. His skull was fractur- 
ed, and he died in the course of a few hours. 

e 
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Cuapter I. 


The night-train was about to start from the 
King's Cross Station. It was a dark winter’s 
night, just before Christmas. Snow had been 
almost incessantly falling for the last two days, 
and it was falling still—whitening the tops of 
the cabs, whitening the hats and umbrellas of the 
passers-by ; even whitening the whiskers of the 
drivers, and settling in long lines and ridges on 
their great coats. Such cold-looking, blue, 
pinched faces as one met on every side; such red 
eyes; such a chorus of nose-blowing and coughing 
and hoaree voices claiming carpet-bags and port 
manteaus! Here and there rushed the porters ; 
now a cry of «Make way !"’ and the passage of a 
luggage-truck, causing the passengers to fall to 
one side, or rush desperately towards the van, in 
hopes of discovering some missing possession. The 
gas flickered and blazed and flickered again as 
the draught penetrated into the station; and every 
now and then one caught the whiff of a cigar, and 
@ suspicious smell of bad tobacco, that might find 
entrance from the door where the cabmen were 
staggering in and out with their heavy burdens. 

The five minutes’ bell rang. The passengers 
bundled into the carriages; the porters stowed in 
the packages; the newspaper-boys held up their 
baskets to the windows, and screamed: ‘‘ Punch 
—To-day’s Times—Evening Star— Giobe—Bell's 
Life '——" 

An old gentleman was already comfortably en- 
sconced in the corner of a first-class carriage. His 
umbrella and stick were tidily arranged above 
his head, his hat replaced by a black velvet skull 
cap, that nestled very warmly on his bald crown, 
and his feet crossed on the opposite seat, and cov- 
ered with a crimson and black railway-rug. The 
open Punch, and the fresh smelling book with a 
paper-knife sticking out from its uncut pages, 
seemed to promise not so unpleasant a journey 
after all; fur the lamp was burning bravely, the 
oil swinging from side to side of the glass, and 
the window already dulled over in that pleasant 
manner which makes one congratulate one’s self 
on being so warm and comfortable inside. 





Just at the last moment the door was hastily 
opened, and a porter thrust in a carpet-bag. The 
old gentleman—clergyman though his dress be- 
spoke him—was beginning a not very pleasant im- 
precation that had some connection with his last 
attack of lumbago, when his eye caught sight of 
a female figure blocking up the entrance. She 
had a young child in her arms, and common civ- 
ility obliged him to offer her the assistance of his 
hand, and remove some of the lumbering parcels 
with which he bad covered the seats. 

The lady was all alone, neither nurse nor com- 
panion with her; and she had hardly settled in 
the farther seat opposite, and pulled the thick 
veil from over her face, before the train started. 
A long whistle—a few lights shining like stars 
through the misty night—then darkness on either 
side and unbroken stillness. 

The old gentleman looked across at his com- 
panion. She was unloosening the child’s wrap- 
pings, removing the little bonnet from the small 
head, smoothing the rings of brown hair with a 
delicate white hand—a hand which proclaimed 
her a lady at first sight. By and by she was 
looking fur something in a leathern bag, and pres- 
ently the child turned round on her knee, with 
one biscuit disappearing into its mouth and 
another pressed tight to its little bosom, and care- 
fully hidden by a fat hand, as though it feared 
the old gentleman was going to ask for the nicest 
piece. 

The mother was very busy, and as her head 
came full under the lamplight, the old gentleman 
had ample opportunity to observe her. She did 
not look more than twenty, possibly not so much; 
rather under the ordinary stature; with a small, 
oval face of pure, white coloring, very pale about 
the lips, almost faultless in features, but with 
such a sad expression that the old gentleman felt 
at once that his fellow traveler was in trouble. 
He was sorry for her, she looked so pretty and 
interesting; and he made a feeble attempt to draw 
her into conversation about the child. But she 
looked up at him with her serious, dark eyes full 
of tears, and answered so sadly and with such low 
tones, that he was discouraged, and took refuge 
behind his newspaper. 

The next time he looked up, the child was 
asleep, with its head against its mother’s breast, 
its round arm tossed over its pelisse, and its little 
fat fingers grasping a half eaten biscuit, from 
which the motion of the train shook down a num- 
ber of crumbs on the mother’s dress. The old 
gentleman made a mental reservation to the el- 
fect that he should not have liked those crumhs 
on his new carpet at Haversham. Kate had 
never let his child be half so untidy. 

But a little low sigh from the mother attracted 
him. He looked up, and saw her reading a close- 
ly written letter on foreign paper, holding the 
thin sheet as far under the light as she could, 
while her other hand supported the baby’s head. 
Something very like a smothered sob caught his 
ear, and he fancied he saw a tear fall down on 
the open sheet. THe was afraid that his presence 
was a restraint to her grief, and, crouching into 
the corner, pretended to be asleep. 


She gave a quick glance up, showing a very 
tear-stained, pale face; then, apparently reas- 
sured, turned over the page and went on reading. 

By and by, she seemed to be forming some 
grave resolution, for she propped up the child’s 
head released her arm, and deliberately tore the 
letter in pieces. She held them irresolutely, 
crushed in her hand, as if at a loss how to dis 
pose of them ; the window was fast shut, and at 
last she drew the leathern bag towards her, and 
pushed them down in a little heap to the bottom. 

The old gentleman was really growing drowey, 
and but once opened his eyes again ere he fell 
asleep. Then his companion was leaning over 
her baby—crying over it, he thought. He saw 
her bend down more than once and press a long, 
clinging kiss on its soft forehead; afterwards she 
drew her veil over her face, and leant back, and 
he remembered no more. 


He had a long, calm sleep and pleasant dreams. 
His last thought was about Kate and the little 
one at home, and they two reigned in his dreams 
—-reigned with the new dress he was bringing as 
a Christmas gift for his wife, and the parcel of 
books for his daughter, that he had had such dif- 
ficulty in packing. They were in fancy waiting 
for him under the snow-covered, honeysuckled 
porch; a bright smile of welcome on Kate’s come- 
ly cheek, and their darling standing beside her, 
with the wind blowing her fair curls all over her 
face. And he was scrambling down from the 
dog-cart, carrying the carpet-bag and its treas- 
ures; and the serving-man was holding the horse’s 
head and shaking the snow off his great coat. 

Rose was his only child, and he was looking at 
her. She was the child of his old age, and he 
might be excused for the fond, loving partiality 
with which he regarded her; for she was so good, 
69 gentle, eo tender in her little attentions. No 
one folded his newspaper as Rose did; no one 
knew 80 exactly where to find his books of ref- 
erence, or @ missing sermon, or the specvacles 
he always mislaid and always wanted. And she 
was Kate's child—the wife who loved him in her 








first youth—given up so much for his sake— 
waited for him and loved through long weary 
years, when every one else had despaired of the 
living that was so long in coming. It had come 
at last, however, and they had married; but by 
that time he was a bald-headed man, and though 
she was still beautiful in his eyes she had lost her 
fresh bloom and showed more than one wrinkle in 
her forehead, more than one gray line in her 
hair. Yet, perhaps, during their fifteen yeurs of 
married life no couple could have been happier. 
He might have got into old bachelor habits and 
she have grown fidgety about trifles; but they 
were 80 firm in their mutual love, so assured of 
each other’s sympathy, that they had a constant 
fund of happiness in their own hands; and when 
Rose came she seemed to revive youth and love 
and beauty in a new life—they grew young again 
in her young love. 

The old man slept till a faint hue of daylight 
was dawning in the horizon, and then he was 
awakened by a child's cry. 

He roused himself, rubbed his eyes, put on bis 
spectacles, and thought how soundly the mother 
must be sleeping that she did not wake. 

The child cried louder, and be felt uneasy. It 
raised itself up with an effort, and, tugging with 
its little might at her cloak, called, ‘Mamma! 
mamma !”* 

But she did not rouse. It was the first time 
ber ear had been sealed to her child's ery—the 
first time that ‘Mamma! mamma!”’ had passed 
unheeded. 

Still louder the child cried, and a strange 
shudder passed over the old man’s form. He 
waited—she was still motionless; and at last, 
with chocking breath, he came nearer and touched 
the hand that was lying on the arm-rest. It was 
cold, chill, clammy, and the child, frightened by 
his approach, pulled harder at her clouk and 
screamed ‘*‘Mamma!”’ 

But it called in vain; its poor mother could no 
longer comfort or be comfurted. The old man 
raised the veil from her face—it wasas he feared; 
the eyes were open and glazed, a slight moisture 
resting on the cold lip. She was dead! 

She was dead. She had died while he slept— 
unknown, uncomforted—with no one near even 
to wipe her lips or hold her hand; with the slum- 
bering babe on her lap her spirit had passed to 
its rest. The old man thought of that last kies 
on the child’s brow, and large tears rolled down 
from his eyes. 

It was in vain to attempt to attract attention 
in that silent night-train. He let down the win- 
dow, and, while the wind and snow-flakes swept 
over his thin, white hair and bald head, called 
loudly for assistance. But no one replied—only 
the sound of the wheels on the line and the whist- 
ling of the wind. 

He drew up the window and tried to quiet the 
child. It was too late to attempt anything for 
the mother; he just untied the strings of her bon- 
net, and fora few moments chafed her hands ; 
but they were already beginning to stiffen and the 
pupils of the eye were dilated, the whites discol- 
ored, and he dropped the veil again over the face. 
She must have been dead hours—no one could 
help her now. 

At first the child refused to leave her, and 
battled and cried us if its heart were breaking ; 
but when she found that she did not answer, and 
no tugging at her dress attracted her attention, 
it gave way, consented to be lifted across the 
old man’s knee, and sobbed itself to sleep. Ike 
sat and watched it, longing impatiently for the 
next station: and one by one he looked at the 
mother’s things and the leathern bag, to see if 
he could find a direction ticket. 

But in vain: there was no name, no address; 
and he did not venture to examine farther. He 
held the child to him, and with his other hand 
made note of the time and circumstances on the 
back of an old letter. 

The train could not be far from ——, and he 
strained his eyes eagerly into the darkne-s. 
There was a whistle—the train went slower—they 
seemed to be letting off the steam. They were 
getting near the station; he saw the outline of 
some trucks at the side. An engine passed with 
its gleaming lights, and the black figure of its 
driver standing out before the fire—again he let 
down the window, and called. The night wind 
rushed by—he called again: there was an answer- 
ing voice, the fash of a lantern, the flicker of gas, 
and they were inside the station. How strangely 
sounded the old man’s voice, as he leant forward 
and told of the presence of death where 1t was so 
little anticipated. 

There was a groan of horror, and every one 
gathered round the carriage. A doctor was 
hastily summoned ; the policeman stood with his 
band on the carriage duor, and emphatically bade 
the by-standers to ‘move off !”” 

They were carrying the body to the waiting- 
room, and all rushed forward to get a sight of 
the face—so pale, with its long, dark lashes rest- 
ing on the cheek. More than one noticed the 
little, white, lady’s hand, and told afterwards 
that there was a wedding-ring on the third finger. 
Poor thing! who could she be? and where was 
her husband ? 

A murmur of compassion greeted the sleeping 
child! then every eye turned to watch the closed 
door through which the doctor had disappeared. 
He came out at last ; but inquiry was scarcely 
needed, for he shook his head gravely, and al- 
ready ‘‘Heart complaint’’ was a byword in the 
crowd. 

The train had gone on, but the old man was 
left behind. He was the only witness, and had 
to stay for the coroner’s inquest; besidee, he could 
not leave that little clinging child, who, since 
her mother’s death, had crept so fondly to his 
side, and refused to leave him. 

So that winter morning Kate and the bright- 
faced Rose watched in vain for his home-coming; 
and when the late post brought his hurried ex- 
cuse, the parsonage at Hoverham was one scene of 
confusion and bustle. His wife packing a change 
of linen in her carpet-bag, set out to join him. 
‘John would want a woman to help him,’’ she 
said: ‘‘and besides, they must see about getting 
the child to its own people.”’ 


But his last was more easily spoken of than 
dome. The dead woman's small luggage threw 
no light on her destination or name. The few 
articles of her own, and the child's clothing, 
were of good, and even rich material; but they 
were unmarked, save by the letter U. There 
were no books or letters with direcitons. She 
seemed to have been making a hurried journey, 
with small preparation. In her pocket was a 
portmonaie, with about twenty sovereigns and a 
handfull of small coin—she had not been in want. 
A little slip of paper was in one of the cases 
whereon a woman’s hand had traced the propor- 
tions of some simple decoction for the nursery; a 
very small, well-worn testament, that had lost its 
fly-leaf ; a large bunch of bright keys; an ivory 
pencil-case, and a cambric handkerchief, in the 
corner of which was embroidered one single word 
—‘‘Ung.”” This was the only clue by which she 
could be recognized. Was it her name? Her 
linen and the child’s were alike marked by that 
letter U. And at the bottom of the leathern bag 
were found pieces of the torn letter. But they 
were so small that it was impossible to arrange 
them. Only one little morsel showed the words 
‘Dearest Une; and the hand writing was ap- 
parently a man’s. 

The authorities of the town came forward and 
made the matter as public as they could, in the 


hope of bringing it to the ears of those concerned; 
but days passed, and no one made any claim. A 
week later, and the beautiful stranger was lying 
in a crowded town churchyard ; and Baby Une, 
as they had learnt to call her, was traveling with 
the old clergyman and his wife to their northern 
home. Kate had at first objected to her hus- 
band’s proposal of adoption, saying truly that 
their fortune was small, and they must think of 
Rose. But when little Une looked up at her so 
lovingly with her innocent eyes and learnt to say 
‘‘Papa’’ and *‘Mamma” in her childish voice, her 
prudence melted away, and she was sure that 
Rose was so unselfish she would be the first to 
share her little with the orphan. So Une nestled 
at once to their hearts; and Rose met her with a 
kiss, and called her her sister. 


Cuapter II. 


Four years after there was another death and 
another burial, but a far different one. The old 
clergyman died in his bed, in the parsonage room 
where the jessamine peeped in at the windows; 
and his faithful Kate watched beside him, and 
moistened his lips; and Rose and Une knelt by 
his bedside with claeped hands. 

He died asa Christain—in that sure hope of 
a glorious resurrection which robs the grave of 
its horror; and light came to Kate’s tearful eyes 
as she stood by that lowly tomb; and Une pointed 
her childish finger to the heavens, and said; ‘-He 
is there, mother.”’ 

The funeral was over, and they went back to 
the home they must so soon leave forever. Their 
faces were very sad, for they were going home 
for the first time without him. Kate crept to her 
own room and cried long and drearily; poor 
thing! till now she had never realized her loss. 
But that dreadful vacant room, with the tenant- 
less fresh-made bed, and such a lonely lock about 
those cold, new-washed hangings—she covered 
her face with her hands, and sobbed as if her 
heart would break. 

And in the chamber below with Une on her 
Jap, Rose sat over the fire—sat dreaming grave 
dreams; for her father, in dying, had bade her 
take her mother’s hand and hold it through life, 
and she was revolving :n her unselfish young 
heart how to work out her promise in its fullest 
meaning. She was eighteen now, with a fund 
of common sense in that small, well-formed head 
of hers, handy fingers, and a blithe, buoyant 
spirit that could brave and endure much when 
urged by love. 

She sat and thought. All that her father bad 
been able to save made a very small income—a 
mere pittance; her mother had never been ac- 
customed to privation, and Une was too young 
to face suffering. She must work; she must 
keep herself, and add to their little. 

Une fell asleep, with her head on Rose's 
shoulder, and the fire-light shining on her tear- 
strained face; and Rose's thoughts and plans in 
that drowsy twilight were diluted into dreams. 

She built up a bright castle in the air—some- 
thing about a home of her own, with her mother 
resting comfortably by the blazing hearth, and 
Une provided with all that can make childhood 
happy. There was another figure too, prominent 
in the foreground, indefinite, but to which mem- 
ory happily supplied name and features, and she 
gi.ve the reins to her fancy till she had brought 
it quite near, given it the chief place by her 
home fireside. 

The servant brought in the tea-things; she 
started up, with a guilty blush mantling her 
cheek, and, with an effort recalling herself to the 
present, drew out her desk, and began to write to 
a friend, whom she thought would assist her in 
finding a desirable situation. 


But the dream has given usan insight into 
Rose’s heart which need explanation. Rose 
loved. It was two years since the young squire 
of the parish bad succeeded to his uncle's estates, 
and since that time he had been a constant visiter 
at the parsonage. He was not popular in the 
neighborhood. He was cold and taciturn, and, 
people said, had led a wild life before coming in 
for the property. But, if eo, he was refurmed 
now. He was always grave and quiet, mixing 
with none of the county families, and shunning 
eociety..@It was thought that he found the par- 
son’s pretty Rose an attraction to the parsonage, 
and it may be that Rose’s silly heart was flatter- 
ed hy the suggestion, for her great interest in the 
absent, untappy-looking stranger had uncon- 
sciously deepened into something warmer, though 
she would not allow it, even to herself. Certain- 
ly he came very often, and took a great deal of 
interest in Rose’s flowers and studies, and even 
showed a sort of good-natured kindness to the 
little sister, that he supposed Une to be—for the 
old parson, in adopting Une, had made her as 
another daughter; and though the strange par- 
ticulars of the case at first caused much conver- 
sation and surmise, time had worn the edge off 
the romance; and in the quiet country side, 
“Tiny,’’ as they called her, was merged into a 
member of the parsonage family, was coupled 
with Rose Milburne in the villagers’ ‘‘our young 
ladies.”” 

So, week after week, and month after month, 
the usually reserved Mr. Maxwell made his ap- 
pearance in the parsonage drawing-room, and 
generally choosing the seat near the sota, where 
Rose sat with her work-basket; and during the 
time of her father’s illness he had come almost 
every day to bring papers, or make inquiries, 
sharing so really in the daughter’s grief and 
anxiety that that foolish little heart beat faster, 
and insensibly leant on his sympathizing, strong- 
er spirit for rest and encouragement. But it was 
all over now. He had breathed not one word of 
love: he had been very kind, but it was a broth- 
erly sort of kindness, nothing more. Rose said 
so herself to her mother, a week later, when Mr. 
Maxwell had been to wish them ‘*good-bye,”’ be- 
fore leaving home on some troublesome business 
that might detain him beyond the six weeks that 
they were yet to remain at Hoverham. She said 
that if she had indulged silly fancies, it was her 
own fault; he had done and said nothing to war- 
rant them; she alone was to blame, her mother 
must not say a word against him. How the wo- 
man’s heart spoke out in those few words, con- 
demning itself toward even a shade of blame 
from its beloved one! And when she ran up to 
her own room a few minutes after, how plainly 
again spoke the heart in the midst of her suffer- 
ing, dwelling on his words of farewell, even to 
the expression of his eyesas he bent over her, 
holding her hand as though it grieved him to 
part! Something whispered in her spirit, **He 
loves you;’’ but she put away the thought, and 
set about positive work—she could no longer af- 
ford to dream. 

Mrs. Milbarne found a small lodging in a neigh- 
boring town, to which she removed with Tiny; 
and Rose’s applications having proved successful, 
she at once started for her new home, to be com- 
panion to an invalid lady, in one of the southern 
counties. A long day’s journey brought her 
to——, where she was met bya servant, and 
pony-carriage, for it was three-miles’ drive to 
Atherstone, and the November day was darken- 
ing fast. 

The coachman stowed her small luggage into 
the back seat, touched the pony with his whip, 
and they started! Rose leaning back, with her 
crape veil hiding her heavy eyes, and a sad weight 
on her young heart. She was still thinking of 
her mother and Tiny. 


“unruly child with a stepmother; but she had gone 





As a sweep of the road brought the gray tur- 





rets of Atherstone into view, her companion 
slightly attracted her attention, and she roused 
and looked with greater interest on the scene. 
They had passed the ivy-covered lodge, and were 
in the private grounds, the pony stepping briskly 
over the damp, decaying leaves that strewed the 
drive. A little to the right, Atherstone Towers 
frowned above them—a huge, venerable pile of 
buildings, with corner turrets and narrow win- 
dows; one wing at the side of more recent date, 
with French windows, that looked incongruous 
with the rest. 

They drew up before a side entrance, and while 
the coachman took out the boxes, a venerable- 
looking butler came forward, and proposed to 
show Miss Milburne the way tothe drawing- 
room. 

Rose laid down her bag, and followed with a 
nervous feeling of trepidation, on through a long, 
low, carpeted passage, ekirted with dark oak, 
crimson curtains shading the deep, narrow win- 
dows; thence to a large hall, hung with family 
portraits, at the farther end of which was a hanu- 
some double staircuse; but inst-ad of mounting 
this, they turned off into an ante-room, and the 
butler, going before, drew up the blinds in the 
drawing-room, and asked Miss Milburne to be 
seated. 

Rose glanced round the chamber as best she 
could by the dying daylight. It was cold and 
handsome, with a very uninhabited appearance; 
but on2 arm-chair, moved a little from its angle, 
and a half-finished piece of fancy-work on the 
table to tell it was ever used. 

The butler had gone to acquaint the lady’s- 
maid with her arrival. His lady would be lying 
down, he thought; and Ruse waited a full half 
hour in dreary solitude. When the door opened 
at last, it was the lady’s-maid who entered, an 
aged, respectable-looking woman, with a kind 
face and cordial voice. Her mistress was not so 
well this evening, she said, and was sorry she 
could not receive Miss Milburne; she hoped to 
do so in an hour’s time. Meanwhile, would 
Miss Milburne like to have tea served in her own 
room? 

Rose thanked and gladly followed her up- 
stairs. Her room was in the new part of the 
building, fresh furnished, with a bright glancing 
fire, which her companion at once replerished. 


**We must do our best to give you a warm wel- 
come,” she said with asuile; ‘but I fear you 
you will find it a dreary home. Forgive me, if 
Iam too bold, Miss; but it is a rare pleasure to 
look on a young face now-a-days.”’ 

She tarned to the door, leaving Rose shyly 
thinking that she ought to have made some re- 
ply to the kind greeting, yet unable to do so 

Presently came a maid with the tea-things, 
and servants carrying her boxes; and she was so 
well occupied that she felt almost surprised when 
Mrs. Jones again appeared, saying her mistress 
was in the library, and would be happy to see 
her. 

The library was a room on the'first floor, lined 
with book-shelves, and lighted by an oriel win- 
dow of stained glass. 

Miss Drummond was seated, in an arm-chair, 
over the fire, supported by pillows. She wasa 
pale, emaciated woman, apparently aged by suf- 
fering rather than by years. When Ruse entered 
she greeted her kindly, and bade her be seated. 
There was a low chair placed temptingly on the 
hearth-rug, and Rose moved towards it; buta 
little exclumation of terror from Miss Drummond 
arrested her half-way, while the maid hastily 
touched her arm, and pointed to a seat near her 
mistress. Rose felt very uncomfortable, without 
being able to tell why, and could hardly summon 
courage to answer the few low inquiries about 
the journey; but it was better when Miss Dram- 
mond said kindly she hoped she would be happy, 
and that very little would be required of her. 
Rosa cheered at the sound of a kind voice, and 


form of Miss Drummond, Jones bending over her 
with an agonised face. 

**O, Miss !"’ she cried, as Rose came forward 
to assiut her; ‘‘how could you doit? You've 
killed her.” 

“‘What have I done?” inquired poor Rose, 
more than ever perplexed; ‘‘what have I done?”’ 

‘How could you sit in that chair? She saw 
you, and thought it waa her. Oh, my poor, 
poor mistress !’’ 

There was no time for inquiries and explana- 
tions. Rose ran to call assistance, and dispatch 
& messenger for the doctor; but when she was 
back again in her room, and the quiet of night 
was resting over the household, the watchers 
gathering round the insensible sufferer, she sat 
and thought painfully over the occurrences of the 
day. 

‘*What had that chair to do with the mystery! 
Whom did Jones mean by her?’* Then, as she 
remembered the book, ‘*Was it Une? and if so, 
could it, might it have anything to do with our 
Une?” 

Miss Drummond recovered consciousness, but 
one side was completely paralyzed, and Jones 
told Rose, with tears in her eyes, that she would 
never again be able to leave her bed. 

Ten daye passed very slowly to poor Rose's 
feverish anxiety. She had been aguin in the 
library and examined the books. All on the lit- 
tle table had the same name—*‘ Une,”’ and in one, 
‘‘Une Drummond ; from her affectionate aunt» 
Portia.” 

So there had been a niece in this dreary house, 
though Rose had never heard of her. Where 
was shé now ? 

She resolved to brave all, and ask Jones. The 
old woman looked into the library while Miss 
Drummond was sleeping, and seemed astonished 
to find it tenanted. Rose held up one of the 
books. 

**Whose is this?” 
where is, Une?”’ 

‘*Put it down, put it down, Miss,’’ Jones said, 
in a choked voice ; ‘*don‘t speak of it; you have 
done enough harm already.”’ 

‘*But I must know,’’ said Rose, firmly. ‘‘Jones, 
I have a reason for asking. Will you not tell me 
where is Une Drummond—Mies Portia’ niece ?”’ 

**I cannot—I won’t—don’t ask me. O Miss 
Rose! what are you doing here? what is it to 
you about her? Go away, go away.”’ 

Rose came nearer and took her hand. 

“Tt is not mere curiosity that makes me ask, 
Jones, it isduty. You have heard me speak of 
Tiny—of the little sister at home. Her name is 
Une ; we have reason to think it was her moth- 
ers name before her; but who that mother was 
we cannot tell. Listen ‘a 

And Rose, with heightning color, told the sto- 
ry of her father’s Christmas journey, and the un- 
tended death-bed. Undeterred by Jones’ tears 
and exclamations, she went on to the very end, 
telling of the lonely burial and the helpless child. 
Then she paused and knelt down by the weeping 
woman. 

**Jones, can you throw any light on this 
strange history ?’’ she said ; ‘‘I have told you of 
my Une—who was yours ?”’ 

‘It was her; you have told me of her very 
self. 1 mind the ivory pencil, and the very 
clothes, and the child’s dark eyes—they are her 
mother’s ; but how she came to die like that, or 
be away from her husband, J cannot think. O 
Une! Une! to think that you are dead, whom 
we loved so dearly, in spite of all—that you died 
in this way, Omy lamb! mylamb! Ah! you 
ask me about her mother’s history: I will tell 
you all I can. 

‘*Miss Portia hada brother, of whom her fa- 
ther was fond and proud, and for whom he des- 
tined this fine old place and his great riches. 
But, somehow, the young man displeased him— 
it was only ina slight mutter; but the old man 


said she. ‘‘Who, and 





said brightly that she had no doubt she should! 
be happy, and would try to do her best. Look-| 
ing up eagerly, she saw that Miss Drummond | 
had turned away her fuce, and was hiding it 
among the pillows. 

There was a long pause, and Rose fancied she 
heard her sobbing. Catching a sign from Mrs. | 
Jones, she rose and quietly left the room. She! 
wondered what she had done or said to upset her, 
and was relieved when the maid followed and 
said her mistress was better. She often had these 
attacks; she would be more accustomed to Miss 
Milburne in a few days. 

But Rose did not see her again for more than 
a week, and then it was only fora short time 
each morning, when she was sent for into her 
bed-room to readaloud. Those first dreary days, 
she found the stillness and quiet of the house al- 
most insupportable. Mise Drummond lived en- 
tirely in her own room, and no stranger came 
near the house. The change from the bright, 
cheerful parsonage at Hoverham struck Rose 
with a sad chill. She felt so dull and lonely; 
she wished and pined for the fumiliar faces. 


It was better when she saw more of Mrs. Jones. 
The motherly old woman was so anxious about 
her comforts that Rose’s heart warmed to her, 
and insensibly she told her, little by little, of her 
own home and trials; of her mother, and her 
father’s death; of Tiny, and the dear old parson- 
age. And Mrs. Jones listened with such inter- 
est and pleasure that she was tempted to tell 
more and more, and to look forward to the old 
woman’s hearty sympathy and words of comfort. 
Sometimes Rose tried to persuade her to talk 
about herself and her mistress, for the lonely life 
of the rich old lady had excited the young girl’s 
pity and curiosity, but rarely with any effect.— 
Mrs. Jones was willing enough to relate her strug- 
gles in the farm-house at home, when she was an 


into service at an early age, and of Miss Drum- 
mond’s affairs she would say nothing. Day and 
night she watched and waited on her, always 
naming her with almost reverent affection; but 
the mystery, that Rose was convinced existed 
somewhere, was frozen on her lips. She only 
sighed and shook her head sadly when Rose ap- 
proached the subject. 

Three days before Christmas, Rose was sitting 
in her lonely room, when Mrs. Jones brought 
her an invitation to pass the evening with Miss 
Drummond in the library. Any change from the 
monotony of her present life was agreeable, and 
hastily arranging her hair,she took her work 
and ran down stairs. 

The library door was ajar. Miss Drummond 
had not yet left her own room. It was the first 
time Rose had entered it since the evening of her 
first arrival, and, glancing curiously round, she 
examined the titles of the books on the shelves, 
and the ornaments on the mantelpiece. When 
she seated herself it was without thought, in the 
little low chiar on the hearth-rug. A small ta- 
ble was near, covered with a green cloth, on 
which were an ivory inlaid box and a few books. 
She stretched out her hand and took one up. It 
was a handsome edition of Tupper’s ‘Proverbial 
Philosophy,”’ with many pencil marks on the 
margin. 

She read a few of the marked passages, and a 
curious feeling about the last reader made her 
turn to the fig-leaf, to find the name. It was 
there; but not the Portia Drummond she had ex- 
pected, only one little word—Une. * 

She jumped up with an exclamation—an ex- 
clamation that was answered by a louder cry and 
& heavy fall. In the doorway lay the insensible 





had a very fierce temper, and he swore that if he 
did not at once submit he would disinberit him 

He refused, and the old man died shortly after, 
leaving every farthing he possessed to his daugh- 
ter, Miss Portia. Now, my mistress has a fine 
grand nature, and had been much grieved by the 
quarrel between her father and brother; and 
when the fortune came to her, she thought to 
make all straight again by giving it up to Mr. 
Archibald. But that dreadful pride! Mr. Ar- 
chibald refused to take it as his sister’s gift, and 
still smarting under his father’s injustice, set out 
to make a fortune in theIndics. They never met 
again. He married, and died ; his wife died too; 
and Miss Portia sent for their one little orphan, 
and adopted it as herown. That was our child 
—our Miss Une. She grew up in this old house, 
and we all loved her; but I don’t think there 
ever was a right understanding between her and 
her aunt. Miss Drummond, in those days, had 
a haughty temper, and hid her feelings under an 
appearance of harshness ; and little Une was very 
loving, and shrank from her fancied coldness. 
Sometimes she would put her little arms round 
me, and kiss me as she never did her aunt; and 
as she grew still older, I think she pined yet more 
for affection and eympathy, for many times I have 
found her crying and wailing in her own little 
room, or detected the marks of t2ars on her 
cheeks when I looked in to say ‘good-night’ at 
bedtime. But, cold as she seemed, Miss Portia 
was right proud of her. I've seen her sit, hour 
after hour, watching her as she sat on her low 
chair by the fire reading her books—for Une liked 
reading and wasalways atit. But the girl didn’t 
know it, and kept fancying she was uncared for 
and unloved. It was worse still when she grew 
up. Miss Portia did not like her to mix with 
any young people, and this wasa lonely place for 
a bright young thing like her. I can’t think 
how we supposed she could bear it. At one time 
she cried and rebelled very much when she was 
not allowed to go here and there ; but, by-and-by 
she gave up asking, and grew very thoughtful 
and silent, and took long walks in the garden. 

We trusted her quite; we did not think she 
would deceive us. The blow fell very heavily 
when she left her home with a young officer, who 
was stationed at ——, thirteen miles off. I 
thought Miss Drummond would have gone wild 
when we told her of Une’s flight. She tore up 
and down like a mad woman, and sent right and 
left to overtake her. It was not until there was 
a note from Une herself, dated London, saying 
that she was married to one who loved her, and 
whom she loved—who would give her the affec- 
tion she had long craved for in vain—Miss Drum- 
mond froze back into herself, and forbade us to 
mention her name. Only to me she said, Une 
scorned my affection ; but she can still have it, 
and my help, too, when she is humbled to ask 
them.’ And on these few words I built a bright 
scheme of future reconciliation, like a foolish uld 
woman. We lost sight of Miss Une after that, 
and my mistress pined sadly. I saw her change 
daily, and knew she was thinking and wondering 
about our darling, though she was too proud to 
say so. At last——”’ 

Jones stopped hurriedly, and looked round the 
room. 

‘* At last ?”’ prompted Rose. 

‘*It was just such an evening as this—a snow- 
storm, just before Christmas. © Miss Rose! I 
see no # it was just the time of her death—it was 
her spirit—but my mistress was lying down on 
that sofa opposite, as I thought, dozing, and I 
just went out of the room for a glass of toast-and- 
water. I was not gone five minutes, and when I 
came back, I thought I should have died of fright. 











There, on that little chair that Miss Portia had 
never ullowed to he moved, in just her old place 
and attitude, was Miss Une bending over the fire. 
I thought she had come back ; and I called her 


name, very low and soft, not to disturb my mie- 


tress, ‘‘Miss Une!’’ She lifted up her head, 


round which the heavy black curls were falling 


dark and disordered, and looked me in the face— 
oh, with such a glance! She was white as a bit 
of paper, with drawn lines about her mouth and 
forehead, and a sort of forced emile on ber pale 
lips. ‘It was a corpse’s face that met mine, and I 
started back in terror, I was paralysed, and 
could not speak ; but I never took my eye off her. 
I saw her rise, stand fur a moment on the hearth- 
rug, then move across the room, and disappear. 
I fancied she touched my mistress os she passed, 
but I could not be sure. Only when I came for- 
ward within sight of the sofa, I saw Miss Portia 
was in a fit, with her eyes gazing straight for- 
ward at the vacant chair. It was months befure 
she recovered, or was about again, and then only 
as a confirmed invalid. You may judge what 
was the shock to her nerves when you remember 
the effect of your sitting down for one moment in 
that ill-fated chair. She thought it was Une 
again—Une coming as she had done before.’’ 

«You never heard positively of her death then?”’ 
demanded Rose. 

‘No; but that was enough. I mind that one 
evening a gentleman cawe and asked if she had 
been seen in this neighborhood : and by his card 
I knew it was her husband ; but I did not tell my 
mistress, but just went down and spoke to him 
myself. He was a well-favored young man, and 
seemed in deep grief. THe told me that he had 
been ill abroad, and she had left their home in 
Scotland to join him, but somehow they had 
missed, and he could meet with no trace of her. 
Beyond that I. know nothing.”’ 

‘*W hat was the husband's name ?”’ 

‘Elliot Dalrymple. He was Scotch and it was 
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SCROFULA, OR KING’S EVIL, 


8 a constitutional sisease, a corruption cf the blend, hy whi 
| this flaid becomes vitiated, wenk and poor. Being in the a 
ition, it pervades the whole body, and may burst out ip disease 
on any part of it. No organis free rom its attacks, nor is there 
one which it may not destroy. The scrofulous taint is various! 
aused by mercurial disease, low living, disordered or anbralthy 
food, impure xir, filth and filthy habits, the depressing week, 
and, above all, hy the venereal infection. Whatever be its ori- 
gin, it is hereditary in the constitution desce: ding “ ‘rum pa. 
rent to children unto the third and fourth Keueration;” indeed 
it seems to be the rod of Him whe says, “I will visit the iniqui. 
ties of the fathers upon their children ” sal 
Its eff-cts commence by deposition from the blo 


“lof 
or ulcerous matter, which, in the lungs, live r, ape 


and internal or. 
gans, is termed tubercles; in the glands, swellings; aud on the 
surface, eruptions or sores. This foul corruption, which genders 
in the blood, de. resses the energies of life, su that servful ws 
constitutions not only suffer from serofulous complaints, but 
they have far less power t+ withstand the attacks of other’ dig. 
eases; consequently, vast Dambers perish by disorders which 
although not scrvfulous in their nature, are still rendered fatal 
by this taint in the system. Most of the c neumjption which 
decimates the human family has its origin directly in this 
scrofulous Contamination , and many destructive diseases of the 
liver, kidueys, brain, and, indeed, of all the organs, urise from 
or a ¢ aggravated by the same cause. 

One quarter of all our people are scrofulous; their persons 
are invaded by this lurking infecti no. and their health is under. 
mined by it. To cleanse it from the system we must renovate 
the blood by an alterative medicine, and invigorate it »y healiby 
food and exercise. Such a medicine we supply in 

AVER’S 

Compound Extract ef Sarsaparilla, 
the most effectual remedy which the medical skill of our times 
can devise for this every where prevailing an’? fatul malady. It 
is combined ‘rom the most active remedials that have been dis- 
covered for the expurgation of this foul disorder from the blood 
and the rescue of the system from its destructive consequences. 
Hence it should be employed for the cure of not on ly scroful ; 
but also those other affections which arise from it, such as Kar ~ 
Tive and Sxin Diseases, St. ANTHONY’s Fixe, Ruse or Envaip. 
ELAS, Pimples, PusteLes, Biorcnes, Buains and Boi... To. 
Mons, TerTex and Satt Kaecm, ScaLo Heap, Rixoworm Kine U- 
MATISM, SYPHILITIC and MeRcuRIAL Diseases, Dropsy, Dysprep- 
SIA, Desiity, and, indeed, ait ComPcatxts ARISING FROM 
VittaTep on Impcak BLoop. The popular belief in “impurit 
of the blood” is wunded in truth, for scrofula is a degeneration 
of the blood. The particular purpose and virtue of this Sarsa. 
parila is to purify and regenerate this vital fluid, without which 
sound health is impossible in contaminated constitutions. 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 


For all the Purposes of a Family Physic, 
are 60 composed that disease within the range of their action 
can rarely withstand or evade them. Their penetrating proper 
ties search and cleanse and invigorate every portion pF 4 
mau organism, correcting its diseased action, and restorin ~ 
healthy Vitalities. Asa Consequence of these properties ~ in 
| Valid who is buwed down with pain or physical debility is aston- 
| ished to find his health or energy restored by a rew ody at once 
| 80 simple and inviting. 

Not only do they cure the everv-day complaints of every body 
but also many formidable and dangerous diseases. The aye nt 
below ramed is pleased to furnish gratis my American Almanac 
Containing certificates of their cures and directions for their use 
in the following couwplaints; Costiveness Heartbu: n, Head- 
ache arisiny from disordered Stomach, Nausea, indiyestion 
Pain in and Morbid inaction of the Bowe/s, Flatulency, 
Loss of Appetite, Jaundice and other kivdred complaints 
arising from @ low state of the body or obstruction of its fune- 





said at the time that he tried to keep the marriage | tious 


secret. But there’s the bell. I told Jane to 
ring if my mistress awoke."’ 

Jones hurried away without observing that 
Rose’s head had sunk on her lap, and that great 
sobs were convulsing her frame. 

Elliot Dalrymple. Elliot Maxwell was Elliot 


Dalrymple before he came in for bis uncle’s prop- 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 
FOR THE KaPiD CURB OF 
Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Croup, 

Breachitis, Lncipieut Consumptios, aud for 

the reliet of Cousumptive Patients ian ad« 

vanced stages of the disease, 

So wide is the tield of its usefulness and so numerous are the 
cases of ite cures almost every section of couutry abounds in 
persons publicly known, who have been restured from alarming 
aud even desperate diseases of the lungs by its use. When 
once tried, ts superiority over every other medicine of its kind 
is too apparent to escape observation, and where its virtues are 





erty. He, then, was Une's husband, Une’s fa- 
ther; and the secret of his troubled brow and 


care-worn face, of his long silence, even of his | 


conduct to her, was at last explained. He had 
never known the fate of his wife, did not even 
know that the Tiny of the parsonage was vis own 
child. Rose could hardly tell whether her dis- 
covery filled her with rejoicing or sorrow. She 
laid her head on the pillow with tears and per- 
plexity. 
. . 7. a7 °. . . 

My story is told. There was a gay wedding at 
Hoverham the summer after, when little Une was 
bridesmaid to her new mamma, and Kate put off 
her widow’s weeds to join the general rejoicing. 
Mi-s Portia sent kind messages and handsome 
gifts, and rejoiced in a long visit from Une's 
child, who certainly never had cause to utter her 
mother’s complaints of a dearth of demonstrated 
love, but rather ran dangerous risks of being 
spoilt by over-indulgence. 

And Elliot Maxwell brightened up into a hap- 
py, useful man, mixing with the country-side, | 
and rendering hiwself ever popular as master and | 
landlord. He had sufferei much, and sorrow) 
had made him wiser. Not even in looking on hie| 
bright Ruse could he forget his lost Une and the 
years of trial when he hai ben uncertain of her 
fate. How they bad missed on that memorable 
journey, was soon expl.ined. They were living 
in an out-of-the-way Scotch village; for, aware 
of his imprudencs, the young man wished to 


keep the knowledge of his runaway match from | 


the ears of his old uncle; and business calling 
him abroad, he had left her behind with her lit- 
tle child. Bat he was taken ill in that foreign 
land, and she started to juin him, reaching Aix- 
la-Chapelle as he left it on his homeward route. 
The landlord of the hotel had borne witness to the 
arrival of the English lady, who seemed so Cis- 
turbed not to find monsieur, and had told bow 
she at once started on her return. That was the 
last thing that was known of her. She died on 
her way back, and the pencil-case and testament 
and other things were there to corroborate the 
old man's statement of when and how. 

The torn letter was the one thing that puzzled 
them—the husband’s last letter, that she must 
have prized so much—but the mystery was never 
unraveled. Perhaps she had a consciousness of 
her own state, and feared to leave any clue that 
might lead to the detection of his secret, 








STATIONERY PACKAGES, 


STATIONERY PACKAGES. 


The Best in the Market. 


The Cheapest in the Market. 
ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY FULFILLED. 
Agents in the fleld can obtain their Stationery 
of us cheaper than of any other concern 


in Maine. 


ALBERT B. HALL & CO, 


kuown, the pubic no longer hesitate what autidute to employ 
for the distressing and dangerous affections of the pulmouary 
organs that are incident to our climate. While many interior 
remedies thrust upon the community have faile: and been dis. 
carded, this has gained frienis by every trial, conferred benefits 
on the afflicted they can never forget, and produced cures too 
| Dumerous and too remarkable to be forgotten. 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 

All our remedies are for sale by C. F. POTTER, Aucus 

' 4 ° . Eh, ta; 
W. B. BRADBURY & C0., Bangor; EB. DANA, Jn., Portland | 
w.v ; POOR, Belfast; C. CRAWFORD, Calais, and by all 
druggists and tne principal merchants in the country. eowly34 
| 





Covens, Co.ps, Hoarseness and INFLUENZA, 
IRKITATION, SORENESS or any affection of the 
Threat CURED, the Hacxine Coven in Cox. 
SUMPTION, BxoxcuiTis, Wuovormse Cork a, 
y AstHma, CaTannn, RELIEVEV vy BROWNS 
\% BRUNCHIAL TRUCHES, or Coven Lozex- 
\ GE. 
“A simple and elegant combination for Covcus,” ke. 
Da. G. ¥. BiceLow, Boston. 
“Have proved extremely serviceable for Hoansexess.” 
Kev. Hexay Wann Beecuer. 
| “Irecommend their use to Pusiic Speakers.” 
Rev. E. H. Cuari, New York. 
| “Most salutary relief in Baoxcnitis.” 
Rev. 8. Seicrriep, Morristown, Ohio. 
“Beneficial when compelled to speak, suffering fr 
| Coup.” Ker 8. J. P. ky 1 
“Effectual in removing Hoarseness and irritation of the 
Throat, so common with Speakers and Sixcers.” 
Pror. M. Stacy Jonsson, LaGrange, Ga. 
Teacher of Music, Sout vero Female College. 
“Great benefit when taken before and after preaching, ae 
they prevent Hoarseness. From their past effect,1 think 
they will be of permanent advantage to me” 
Rev. E. Rowxer, A. My 
Presid: nt Athens College, © un. 
Seld by all Druggists, at 25 cents per box. 
Also, Brows’s Laxative Tro Es, or Cathartic Lozenges 
for Dyspepsia, Indigestion, C .* pation, Headache, Bilious 
Affections, &c. 6u.46 








| Great Excitement! 

| DR. LITTLEFIELDS ORIENTAL BALM, 
‘HE DOWN EAST REMEDY FOR ALL PAIN, and war. 

| ranted tocure. This Bulm is carefully compounded irom 


lerbs breught from Oriental Lands, and is an improvement on 
his Macyeric ELECTRIVIER, adapted to internal and external 
Pains, such as Head ache, Tooth ache, Bar-ache, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Burns, Scalds, Freezes, Chilblains, Bruises, Fresh 
Cuts, Old Sores, Ague in the face, Pains in the back, stomach or 
side, Sore tyes, Spider Bites, Bee Stings, Cholera, Dysentery 
and all summer complaints, Fever and Ague, Croup, Worms in 
Children, Gout, Contraction of Cords, &c., &c. 

Prepared only by Da. 8 Q. LITTLEFIELD, Waterville, 
Me. (Formerly of North Auburn ) 

N. None genuine without my fac-smile on the inside la- 
bel. Price 25 Cents 

Sold by DORK & CRAIG, J. W. COFREN, F. W. KINS- 
MAN, and C. F. POTTER, Augusta, and by Druggists and 
Medicine Dealers, generaliy. WILSUN, FAIRBANKS & CU., 
Hanover Street, Boston, Agents for Mass. 
Sept. 30, 1859. 


E. D. NORCROSS, 
Twe Doors North of the Post Odice, Augusta, 
\ ANUFACTURER of and dealer in HOT AIR PUKNA~ 
i C&S of virious designs for warming all classes of build. 
ings. Keeps for sale, COOKING STUVES of various patterns ; 
among which is the Sujtan, Stewart's Improved, The Good Sa- 
maritan, Our Stute, &c , &c. 

Also Coal ard Wood Parlor Box, Parlor Cook, Franklin, Cast 
aud Sheet Iron Air-Tight 8TUVES. 

Cast lion and Copper Pumps; Iron Sinks; Oven, Ash and 
Boiler mouths. 

Hollow ware ; Oil Cloth Carpeting ; Enameled Ware, French 
and Japaned Tin Ware; Brittania ware, and house furnishing 
goods generally. 

All kinds of jobbing in Gas and Steam Piping, &c., &c., done 
to order at short notice. 

Augusta, Sept. 12, 1859. 
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Doors, Sash, Blinds and Window 


Frames, 
FURBISH & DRUMMOND 
n> commenced again in their new shop, Moor’s Bullding 
Waterville, with a new set of the latest and most improved 
machinery for the manufacture of the above named articles. 
kinds of 
DOORS, SASH, BLINDS AND WINDOW FRAMES, &c., 
made of lumber well seasoned and kiln-dried, constantly on 
hand and sold at very low prices. This work is also for sale by 
JAMES WUOD, Lewiston; ELIJAH WYMAN, Newport ; 
and ALBA ABBOTT, Skowhegan. 
Jeremian FuRBISH, James Dacommonp, Jr. 
ly45 
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Farm for Sale. 


SAID Farm is situated in Farmingdale, about 84 miles 
ssi from Hallowell and 44 from Gardiner. Is pleasantly lo- 
cated on the Litchfiell road, in the neighborhood of a 
good school, contains about 80 acres of lanl, of which about 20 
are wood = The pasturage is good and well supplied with water. 
The farm cuts about 15 tons of hay, has an orchard of about 75 
trees. There is a valuable muck interval on the place, accessi- 
ble to the tillage land, partly ditched and drained. The buil- 
dings con-ist of a one story house, carriage house, barn, 4c. 
For further particulars enquire on the premises of the sub- 





THE GREAT BENEFACTOR OF THE HOUSEHOLD! 


STEW ART’S 
Fuel Saving and Comfort Producing 
COOKING STOVE! 


OR Wood or Coal. With or without Flot Water Reservoir 
and Warming Closet. Improved 1859, with new and ex- 


tra large Flues! 
THE STEWART STOVE 
Is the only true Economist among Cooking Stoves. 
THE STEWART STOVE 
Operates to Perfection with Bituminous Coal. 
THE STEWART STOVE 
Will pay for itself in saving of fuel every three years. 
THE STEWART STOVE 
Does all sorts of Cooking at the same time and also gives you 
plenty of hot water, and a warming closet, without cvst. 
THE STEWART 8TUVE 
Combines the entire knowledge of a veteran inventor of 25 years 


ex, crience. 
THE STEWART STOVE 
Bakes perfectly on top and in oven, and roasts in front, all at 


the same time: 
THE STEWART STOVE 
Will do twiee the work of any other Stove, with the same sized 


oven. 
THE STEWART STOVE 
Cooks meat and pastry together without imparting the flavor of 


one to the other. 

THE SfEWART STOVE 
Will last twenty years. Many are now in use that were pur- 
chased fifteen and twenty years ago. Although costing more at 
first, it is in the end cheaper than any common Stove. 

THE STEWART STUVE 
Is the article suited to every family—it will aid in promoting 
luxury with economy While it will be found an invaluable ser- 
vant in the houses o! the wealthy, it will'also prove a Good Samar- 
itan in securing comfort and happiness to the familics of the 
poor. To those in mod t it makes itself indis- 
pensable by its labor saving and economical qualities. 

JOHN W. CHASE, 
38 Sole Agent for the Stewart Stove, Augusta, 


Parm and Stock for Sale. 
™ I AM now offering for sale my farm, pleasantly 
, situated in the town of Strong, two miles from 
Strong Village, in the County of Franklin, and 
- twelve mi es from Farmington Hill, the 
terminus of tue Railroad, and two miles from the line of 
templated extension of said road. 
Said Farm consists of 200 acres of land divided into 
PASTURE, MOWING AND TILLAGE GROUNDS, 
together with 50 acres of w: od-land, and 4 acres of young orch- 
ard, with a good opening for a crop next year ; has about 800 
rods of stone wall; ample and convenient dwelling, wood and 
hog houses ; two large barns, shed and sheep-house in good re- 
pair, and asa stock and wheat farm, and fr convenience to 
mills, &c., is equalled by few farms in this vicinity. 
My stock, all of which is likely, consists of one yoke of oxen, 
7 years old ; one yoke of Durhams, 3 years old ; one grade cow; 
one Durham cow, 3 years old ; three grade heifers, 2 years old ; 
2 yoke grade steers, 1 yearold ; 2 Durham heifer calves ; 2 Dur- 
ham bull calves ; 1 mare, 6 years old ; 1 horse, 4 years old; 1 
horse, 3 years old ; 80 sheep ; 75 tons of hay ; sieigif} wagon and 
farming utensils, &c. 
TERMS.—For farm, $1000 cash, and liberal credit for balance. 
Stock, hay, &c., cash. 
47 HH. W. WORMELL. 
LL THE HaIR PREPARATIONS at 
6 No. 7, Union Block. 








cob- 





scriber. E. CANNON. 
Farmingdale, April 11, 1859. iver 


New Millinery for Fall and Winter. 

‘ - undersigned would respectfully inform the Ladies of Aus 

— gusta and vicinity that they have received and shall cong 

tinue to receive during the season « full assortment of 
BONNETs, F OWER%, KIBBUNS, Erc., Erc. 

MISS HOWE still . mains Superintendent of our millinery 

department 





Country Milliners supplied at low rates. 
oy A new entrance tas been opened from the street, for acces 
‘to the Millinery Department. W JOSEPH & CO. 
Sept. 1859. 41 





Cancers Cured. 

R. L. J. CROOKER, Botanic Physician and Surgeon of 
Vassalboro’, will spend every Weoxespay in Augusta at 

the Stanley House, where he will give his professional atiention 
to the Core or Cancers, Ulcers, Chronic diseases, Female com- 
plaints, and Surgical operations. Persons afflicted with Cancer 
will do well oo apply to him, as he has had unparalleled su cess in 
the treatment of this fearful disease. Residence, Getchell’s Cor- 
ner; Post office address, Vassalboro’. lutf 


FAIRBANKS’ 
CELEBRATED 
RAILROAD, HAY, COAL AND STORE 
SCALES. 
OF EVERY VARIETY. 
) FAIRBANKS & BROWN, 
=\ = 34 KILBY STREET, BOSTON 
For sale in Augusta by 8. 8. BROOKS. ly18 


WM. N. FISHER, 


FILE MANUFACTURER, 
CLINTON, Maine. 


Old Files and Rasps Re-Cut. 
wrOrders by Express or Otherwise Promptly 
Attended to 46uf 


———— LT 
THE MAINE FARMER, 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY MOBNING 
BY HOMAN & MANLEY, 
O@ice West Eud Keunebec Bridge, Augusta. 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS: —Two dollars per annum; if payment is made withis 
three months of the date of subscription, a discount will be made 
red 4 — =e dollars and fifty cents if payment is de- 

yond the year. 

Bubscribers in Coneds and the Provinces are charged 25 cent 
in addition to the above rates, to defray the postage to the lines. 

TERMS OF ADVERTISING —For one square of 15 lines, $1.50 for 
three and three cents per line for each subsequent ip- 
sertion ; Special notices eight cents per line for 1st insertion and 
six cents per line for continuance ; Notices inserted in reading 
matter twelve cents per line. 

[7 Allletters on business connected with the Office should be 
addressed to the Publishers, HOMAN & MANLEY, Augusta 














Travertine Acrnts.—S, N. Taber, V. Darling, C. 5- 
Robbins, Jas. Sturgis, D. Stickney, H. Richardson. 





























